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A FAMILY ESTATE 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE ‘DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 


Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 

















OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 


tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 
The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. Mclatyre, D.D., 
Archbisho “P of Los Angeles 
The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 
past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Bonulor Vineyard 








Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 2-4 Barclay St. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth St. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A.J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 
Providence 3, R. I. West Melford 55, Mass. 














Needlecraft \ESTME\TS tat 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen's Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 
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(A) Neo. ¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
ere 61.00 68.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 
Benediction Veil nw 29.00 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
ee 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 


(D) No. ¥5138. Adoring Angel design in (C) Ne. Y5152. Brocaded satin 


richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or sign. Furnished in all church 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished colors. Gold metal woven angel 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments design banding. Gold metal cloth 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 

Unlined Lined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
Bomen Ceee ©. 2... 200% 70.50 80.75 eee 110.50 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
Gothic Cope ......... 77.50 89.00 Gothic Cope .......... 121.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 
“R™ No.Y¥5114. Brocaded satin (E) No. ¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” design. Furnished in all Church colors. 


design (symbolical of Christ's 


care of His Followers). Banding Floral and cross embroidered banding 


of Satin and Rayon threads. with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
Embroidered emblem to match emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 
in IHS or AXPO design. 

bias Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble..... $65.75 — — oe $48.50 $56.75 
Roman Cope oon Wee ascot <A halal 73.25 81.00 
Rementuimeics.....05495 Sees Someta ..... 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil..... 41.95 Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole. ... 91.7; Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gothic Cope 106.99 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics.....171.9) Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


VL HANSEN i D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. ‘Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 



















Altar Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On (B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
collar and belt front to insure ease ivory-hard removable toggle buttons 
in donning or removing. that will not pull off. 


(C) Ne. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin — All Wool *Correct 
*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on BES Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 


































(D) Ne. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 
(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy 
Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 
ing in all church colors, made extra 
full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
MD ka eaned sxnskeaenssaen $5.25 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
a’ Let ct et Sin Se te cn We $4.00 


No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- 
out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
SF OSS $3.00 


(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
GS. ace vaiscertav en ecccee 0 $4.25 


We Lf Caste Vm > HAN S EN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.25 $ 5.25 $ 75 $ 11.50 18 in. 
7 38 in. 5.75 Be. 2:33 11.75 18 in. 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.25 6.25 6.75 12.75 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.75 6.75 Po. 13.25 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 10.25 10.25 10.75 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. 


Sizes Sizes 

aa im... SS 28 in. ...$5.50 

24 in. ... 4.25 30 in. ... 6.00 

26 in. ... 4.90 a2 oh ce TO 
34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and 


B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B 60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


(J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
plice. Embroidered floral design. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
ER Scducaciah aaa qb auaiatarmde area $6.50 
(K) Ne. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 


Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
> 2 OF—EeeS eee $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
MN oc cvaecscaate a eae ee $4.50 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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inches including front drop. 

(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... $4.2 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight _ linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.85 
«C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight _ linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $ 5.50 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
design, per yard............ $4.75 
(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
Serer reer $ 4.10 


No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
eS EEE: $ 3.7 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 


weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per yafd.......... $ 3.50 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with I.H.S. design. ..... $ 26.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
RE ee nt Te $ 25.50 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion 
ss des eat tie Aden Ceca cade acorn $ 20.25 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
at bottom only............ $ 19.25 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
Sl schinabansavesseanes $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
insertion only............. $ 19.25 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
eek 5s esis aa cali aon neato iain irathe $ 13.50 
(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 


sign: at BOSOM... <..s.sss0 $ 32.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
yr or te $ 37.00 
No, _ Alb. Plain light weight 
ee $ 14.00 


V OPA: 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 


Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


(I) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired. ...$ 21.75 


No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 17.50 


Embroid- 
celanese. 


Oe 


(J) No. F 925 Surplice. 
ered non-wrinkling sheer 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 


No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non- 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 7.75 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 
end Coast  Gesiam. ...00<00< $ 29.50 


No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 


Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) F 1 -2° FS** 
CS ee $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal... 1.20 rae 1.75 
Purificator.... 85 95 1.20 
en 1.50 1.30 1.55 
Finger Towel. . 85 3S 1.20 
Stole Collar... 40 AS .65 


F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd......... $1.39 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd....... 2.39 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd ........ 2.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd...... 2.50 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices. 


. ** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 


Priest Albs and Surplices. 
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D. B. HANSEN & 


FRanklin 


Americas Finest (ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical 
Garments, as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican 
shade. Every garment is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, 
using the finest imported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House 
of HANSEN for your Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction 
in every detail. 



























































Jb Kuss o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN STS CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of Hansen's design Wide Back 
Roman Cassock recommends this 
established Roman Style. 


(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and buttons 
on cuffs. Standard 1 inch opening 
in collar. 
(C) A Confessional Cloak is distinc- 
tive and clerically correct, worn over 
a cassock. Tailored in light or heavy 
Kersey with velvet collar or collar 
of same material. Full venetia lining. 
(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions. Pur- 
ple for Bishop’s and Right Reverend 
Monsignori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori and Clergy. 

* = e 
No. A725 Nylon and Wool 
A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing 
lightweight fabric woven of equal 
parts of Nylon and Wool. Service- 
able.....Cassock $59.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $112.50 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta 

This deluxe importation from Switz- 
erland is the elite of cassock fabrics. 
Tailors into a garment unsurpassed in 
richness. Cassock $97.50 Sash $12.00 
Prelates House Cassock..... $173.50 


*Prices shown are for either a 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Priest Cassock. 
Samples of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 


Telephone 


(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of Purple lightweight material. Pip. 
ing of gold metal cord. Affords com. 
fort during the cooler weather when 
attending outdoor ceremonies. 

(F) This full regulation House Cas. 
sock has Cape attached and addition. 
al half-sleeves. Trimmed with red or 
purple piping and buttons according 
to rank of Prelate. 

(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop's and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 

(H) The Cappa Magna, a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with a fur Cape and lace Rochet. 
Cape is available in Ermine or Coney 
fur. 

a % a + 

No. A969 Lightweight Basketweave 
Porous, lightweight all-wool Basket- 
weave. We highly recommend this 
light material. 

Cassock $69.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $120.00 


No. A990 All-Wool Worsted 

This all-wool medium weight materia 
provides a cassock that drapes perfect: 
and gives long wear. An exceptional! 
value. Cassock....$69.50... Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock. .. $120.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk (Fast Dye) 

This lightweight pure silk tailors into 
an elegant cassock. Ideal for travel- 
ling... . .Cassock $87.50 Sash $11.00 
Prelates House Cassock..... $135.50 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 
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“The Seraphim” 


ALLEN VESTMENT FABRIC NO. 312 


The symbol of the Seraphim is a tongue of fire in a 
winged circle. There are six wings, two raised above, 
two veiling the body, two with which to fly. The fire 
symbolizes the love of the Seraphim. 


“Buy Americ2n” i 

= ALLEN Siti MILLS 
Aansfee 
, AbTiLA 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
Trade Mark Reg. Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


Ml CC4 





IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 











VESTMENT FABRICS DRAPERY FABRICS BANDINGS EMBLEMS 
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Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post 
Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3. 1879. Additional] entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions 
to the U.S., $5.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada. 








Now COMPLETE 


IN ONE CONVENIENT 
VOLUME 


PRACTICAT 
MENTAR} 
HF CODE () 
NON | \W 


1768 Pages 
Bound in Buckram 
Stamped in Gold 
Price $12.50 





*‘a repertory for the pastoral clergy”’ 


‘This large and well printed volume covers the entire range 
of the Catholic Law Code, in the order in which the canons were 
first published. The author has been department-editor and 
chief contributor for a number of years, on subjects treating of 
Church Law, in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 

**Apart from offering a continuous course of Canon Law, it 
is a repertory for the pastoral clergy. The fact that it is supplied 
with a complete topical index and with appendices containing 
documentary sources, makes it a reference book in cases of doubt 
as to the existence and meaning of legal prescriptions.”— 
ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York, 7 
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ANOTHER ‘Lawson Associates Success... 


WIPES OUT PARISH DEBT! 





PARISH: ST. PETER MARTYR 
LOCATION: PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA 
PURPOSE: PARISH DEBT REDUCTION 
GOAL: $100,000 

SUBSCRIBED: $132,346 

PLEDGES: 947 





These facts speak for themselves ... and for us, the firm that 
plans and directs to success more Catholic fund-raising cam- 


paigns than any other firm in the entire fund-raising field. 


Let us tell you (without cost or obligation.of any sort) how you 
can solve your financing problem, whether for debt reduction, 


modernization or new construction. Write Dept. H-8. 





Associates 


INCORPORATED 
West Coast Office: 420 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
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to produce a steak ? 


When you plank the cash on 
the counter for a slice of sir- 
loin, some of it may represent 
your own pay for the part you 
played in getting that steak 
to your table. 

ell make ourselves clear. 


-> » » 


The cowboy or range hand who 
looks after the cattle. 

The banker who finances land, herd 
and equipment. 

The chemist who makes insecticides, 
serums and fertilizers. 


. The oil refiner who provides the fuel 


for the power mac inery 80 many 
ranchers use. 


. The blacksmith who shoes the horses 


and repairs ranch machinery. 
The airplane pilot who sprays ranges 
and fields, destroying pests. 


. The lumberman who provides the 


wood for corrals and barns and pens. 


. The windmiller who makes the ma- 


chinery that keeps man-made ranch 
water holes working. 


ak ' - 15. The feeder who takes lean range cat- 
" me hes lot of people to 5. The steelmaker who prov ides a mul- tle and puts about 25% more beef on 
re! P produce that steak in this titude of items, from fencing and them by intensive feeding. 
mid-20th-century economy of branding irons to filing cabinets. : who haul cat- 
oume . - wie Sevntat 16. The truck driver tle to market 
Th = . 6. The b some of the by- 17. The railroader and meat to 
he people we ve put in the » ie brewer products used you. 
picture above, for instance. 7. Thesugar refiner{ to make the 18. The stockyards man who provides 
And many, many others. — & Thecottonginner{  Wetiiort et ol de aaa aa cet 
Though you may not realize 9. The flour miller ranchers and sales agent for the producer. 
it, some product you, yourself, feeders supple- 19. The meat packer who processes and 


help make orsell orservice may 
play a partin producingsteaks. 


ment grass. 


The veterinary who looks after the 
health of the cattle. 


20. 


distributes the beef. 
The retailer who is the final link be- 
tween all these people ... and you. 


American Meat Institute 


Headquarters, Chicago + Members throughout the U.S. 
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Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
Solicitude and Trust 


Even Christians frequently ask whether the 
sublime teachings of the Gospel can be 
reconciled with the exigencies of modern 
life. For example, does the Gospel in to- 
day’s Mass (taken from the Sermon on the 
Mount) bid us abstain from all efforts to 
acquire earthly goods? Christ did not en- 
courage such improvidence ; He merely for- 
bade such solicitude about temporal goods 
as would amount to a distrust in Providence. 
He taught that, if we seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, all our other 
needs will be provided for incidentally. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost... I011 
The Christian Life according to St. Paul 


The Epistles of St. Paul are not only a 
storehouse of teachings on the great truths 
and mysteries of our Faith, but also provide 
us with a series of practical counsels and 
directions on how our lives should be ac- 
commodated to these doctrines. In the 
Epistle of to-day’s Mass he contrasts the 
“works of the flesh” with the “fruits of the 
spirit.” Charity, humility, chastity, self- 


demal and prayer form the basis of a vir- 
fuo0uUs life 4 
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Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost.. 1015 


Christ’s Love for Us 


There is nothing in life so consoling as the 
realization of the truth that God loves us. 
As Christ is the image of the Father, He 
offered in His daily life the best reflection of 
the Father’s love for us. St. Paul speaks of 
the breadth, length, height and depth of 
Christ’s love. A study of these terms will 
enable us to realize the extent of the divine 
love for mankind. 
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Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Great Commandment 

We are commanded to love God above all 
things; yet, since God is not only unseen but 
unimagmable, we can form no clear picture 
of Him in our minds. Is a real love for God 
possible under such conditions? A little 
parable may explain how we can come to 
love what we have not seen. The Father- 
hood of God is one of the central truths of 
Christian revelation. Christ also told us 
that to know Him is to know the Father. 
He has thus made it easy for us to know and 
love God. 
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YOU BE THE JUDGE- 
Which is your best buy in bells? 








4 


. 25 Schulmerich 

















/“@arillonic | 25 Average : 25 Small 
WEIGHT bo 200 Pounds 73,000 Pounds bs 2,000 Pounds 
LOW BELL—G || LOWBELL—G || LOW BELL— 
below Middle C | below Middle C | F 2nd Octave 
| | above Middle C 
SCALE HIGH BELL— || HIGH BELL—G HIGH BELL— 
G 2nd Octave 2nd Octave F 4th Octave 














above Middle C by above Middle C — above Middle C 

RANGE suittees 0 tee tan : Psy = 
seneaa bg eal : 9a H Requires Tower 
es ae oe ee 


The comparison above shows 
carillons A and B offer 25 bells 
of comparable musical quality, 
above and below Middle C. 
Carillon B is priced many thou- 
sands of dollars above “‘Carillonic 
Bells’’ because adequate cast bell 
carillons must include low-bells 
weighing thousands of pounds 
each. 

Cast carillons of the C-type 
have 25 bells, but note that their 
musical scale is all above Middle 


Carillonic Bells 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC., 11248A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


C (high bells mean small bells). 
Prove this for yourself. Play the 
melody of a familiar hymn on 
your piano using the keyboard 
ranges shown on the chart above. 
You’ll understand why it takes 
“Carillonic Bells” or heavy cast 
bells to produce balanced bell 
music. 


You'll decide your best buy is 
**Carillonic Bells” for fine carillon 
music at lowest cost. For more 
information write— 





“‘Carillonic Bells’’ is a trademark for products of Schulmerich Electronics, Ine. 
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God, Man and the Clown 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


| 
B eeieael 
Y STRANGE coincidence, three 


great artists of our time have chosen the 
clown as the symbol of modern man. 
Rouault in painting, Edith Sitwell in 
poetry, Stravinski in music, have em- 
ployed the clown image to represent 
modern man’s outward cheerfulness and 
his inner sadness. This tension arises 
from the fact that modern man feels he 
“does not belong.” He has put on his 
costume of independence, and yet he in- 
wardly longs for security. He puts up 
a false front to the world around him, 
and yet his heart is broken. He is 
afraid not only of the monstrous forces 
of the natural world, but also of the 
people he meets because he cannot trust 
them. We see this mood accurately 
portrayed in the song: “Even though 
you're only make-believing, laugh, 
clown, laugh! Even though something 
inside is grieving, laugh, clown, laugh!” 

Recently President Harold D. Dodds 
of Princeton, in a talk to the alumni, 
asserted that we are living in the 
Phenobarbital Age. We used to boast 
that we were living in the Engineering 
Age, but to-day we realize that, the 
more we harness nature, the more we 
fear that people will use the new inven- 
tions to destroy each other. For ad- 
vance in knowledge of technological 
skills has been accompanied by a 
frightening decline in moral standards. 
No wonder, then, that our contemporar- 
ies are worried, for we have given dyna- 
mite to barbarians to play with. 


Dodds continued: “If I were asked 
to describe in one phrase the most dan- 
gerous manifestation of our national 
psychology, I should say that it is a 
prevailing sense of insecurity. Indeed, 
when people-come together these days 
to talk about the future of the Republic, 
they seem inevitably to lapse into fatal- 
ism, as if we were living under a sub- 
conscious sense of doom.” The exces- 
sive use of phenobarbital and other 
drugs, the immoderate use of alcohol, 
the low standard of sex morality—all 
of these are symptoms of our national 
anxiety neurosis. We are trying to run 
away from our fears and our problems 
(cfr. “The Phenobarbital Age,’ by 
H. D. Dodds, in Vital Speeches of the 
Day, May 15, 1952). 


MODERN MAN AFFLICTED 
BY SENSE OF DOOM 


Whence comes this fatalism, this sub- 
conscious sense of doom? It seems to 
me that it derives mainly from a lack 
of belief in a Divine Providence. 
Modern man, the Punchinello who 
paints smiles on his face, is frightened 
because he knows of no_ benevolent 
Presence in the ‘skies directing the 
course of events. He cannot face the 
future with the serenity of a child pre- 
cisely because he does not believe he 
has a Heavenly Father watching over 
him. 

It is hardly more than a hundred 
years since Feuerbach began his cam- 
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paign to take God out of the skies. He 
wanted men to be free, and he felt that 
God was an obstacle to man’s freedom. 
He knew there was something rotten in 
the world of his time because there was 
so much suffering and social injustice. 
But he made a mistake in diagnosing 
the trouble. Instead of laying the 
blame on men for the mess they had 
made of God’s world, Feuerbach re- 
solved he would clean out the idea of 
God from men’s minds. He claimed 
that God was only a projection of the 
ego, that men attributed their own good 
qualities of honesty, justice, truth and 
kindness to a creature of their own im- 
agination they called God. Then they 
proceeded to bow down before this fic- 
tion and worship it. According to 
Feuerbach, men for ages had been de- 
frauding themselves to give their life 
blood to a vampire called religion. 
Feuerbach considered himself the 
John the Baptist to herald the coming 
of the Kingdom of Man. He urged his 
contemporaries to rid themselves of 
their God and realize that they were 
gods. Not in another world but right 
here and now were they to be gods. 
Along came Marx to apply Feuer- 
bach’s ideas to politics. “Religion is 
the opium of the people.” Then came 
Nietzsche who boasted that he had 
killed God. (The word “godless,” so 
widely and enthusiastically used by the 
Soviets later on, traces its ancestry back 
to Nietzsche.) Once men had killed 
the idea of God, according to this Ger- 
man philosopher, then they would come 
into their own. Freed of the notion of 
a tyrant in the skies, men would be 
able to work feverishly for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of Man. He did 
not preach an orgy of immorality and 
loose discipline. No “gather your rose- 
buds while you may” for Nietzsche, 
but rather a stern self-discipline to 
make better men for a better world. In 
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expiation for the murder of God, they 
would have to atone by gigantic efforts 
at self-development. “How shall we 
console ourselves, murderers that we 
are, among the murderers? What was 
most holy and powerful in the world up 
to now has bled beneath our knife. . . 
Who will cleanse us of this blood?. 
Shall we not have to become Gods our- 
selves simply in order to seem worthy 
of it?” (“Drama of Atheist Human- 
ism,” by Henri deLubac, 8.J., Sheed « 
Ward, p. 26). 


SPREAD OF ATHEISTIC HUMANISM 
IN AMERICA 


John Dewey has brought the bless- 
ings of Feuerbach and Marx and 
Nietzsche to our American shores. He 
has taught generations of students that 
there is no supernatural, and that the 
only God is the “union of the ideal and 
the actual in human life.” He did not 
declare a personal war on God as the 
insane Nietzsche did: he merely ignored 
Him and insisted that the only truth is 
truth that can be attained by means of 
experimental science. Dewey died on 
June 1, but his influence is still tre- 
mendous through his books and the 
teachings of his disciples. -In fact, 
Alfred North Whitehead asserted of 
Dewey: “John Dewey is the typical 
effective American thinker; and he is 
the chief intellectual force providing 
that environment with coherent pur- 
pose.” 

Has the spread of this atheist human- 
ism made for a better and happier 
America? Let’s look at the Liberals 
themselves, the secular humanists who 
have been nourished on John Dewey. 
The bankruptcy of atheism is nowhere 
more evident than in their ranks. In 
the 30’s they waxed highly enthusiastic 
about Soviet Communism, for it was 
the logical outcome of atheist human- 
ism. To-day they are the army of the 
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disillusioned and the most unhappy 
people in our midst. A Liberal writer 
in The New Leader of .May 12, William 
Leuchtenburg, says that Liberals must 
get a grip on themselves. They who 
were so sentimental, enthusiastic and 
hopeful in the 30’s must learn to kindle 
their souls in order to kindle the souls 
of others. They who’are so hard-boiled 
and disenchanted and pessimistic must, 
according to this Harvard professor, put 


an end to their enchantment with dis-— 


enchantment: “We need nothing so 
much as the return of the parlor pink, 
the rebirth of the armchair liberal.” 

However, all his optimism notwith- 
standing, Mr. Leuchtenburg had better 
resign himself to the bankruptcy of 
atheism. The Liberal with half a 
brain is discontented precisely be- 
cause he realizes that atheistic human- 
ism leads straight up the road to the 
dissolution of man and the Soviet tor- 
ture chambers. For wherever atheism 
has reigned in Europe or Asia, there 
man has been degraded, robbed of his 
rights as a person and made into an 
insignificant cog in the machinery of 
the collective State. 

The history of our times tells what 
happens when you rob man of his be- 
lief in God. You take away everything 
that makes him a man, and he becomes 
a nonentity. For in God we live and 
move and have our being. As Father 
deLubae says of man: “God is the 
Absolute upon which he rests, the Mag- 
net which draws him, the Beyond which 
calls him, the Eternal which provides 
him with the only atmosphere in which 
he can breathe, and in some sort, that 
Third Dimension in which man finds 
his depth” (op. cit., p. 32). You can- 
not destroy God without destroying 
man. So, we find that the childlike 
medieval man has been replaced by 
the modern clown. 

The doctrinnaire Socialists and the 


secular humanists of all types are there- 
fore in a very embarrassing position to- 
day. They understand what atheist 
humanism leads to, but they refuse to 
join the ranks of believing men and 
women. They think they can work 
out some kind of philosophy of life 
whereby they can ignore God and the 
supernatural, but hold on to Christian 
values and customs such as Christian 
ethics. 

Let’s see what Whittaker Chambers 
thinks of such a compromise. In his 
“Witness,” Chambers says: 


“The Communist vision is the vision 
of Man without God. It is the vision 
of man’s mind displacing God as the 
creative intelligence of the world. It 
is the vision of man’s liberated mind, 
by the sole force of its rational in- 
telligence, redirecting man’s destiny 
and reorganizing man’s life and the 
world” (p. 9). 


Chambers insists that the crisis of our 


time exists to the degree that people are 


indifferent to God, and precisely to this 
degree do they share the Communist 
vision. It was interesting to read cer- 
tain reviewers of the Chambers’ book: 
being atheistic Liberals, these reviewers 
damned the book as an outrage. They 
objected to his theme that there can 
be only two camps of men to-day: be- 
lievers or Communists. They claimed 
that they could deny God and yet op- 
pose Communism. But Chambers 
showed by irrefutable logic that athe- 
ism logically leads to Communism. He 
also showed that the history of nations 
is cluttered with “the wreckage of na- 
tions that became indifferent to God 
and died.” 


ST. VITUS THE PATRON SAINT 
OF MODERN AMERICANS 


There are hundreds of thousands of 
Americans indifferent to God. They 
may not be aware that they substanti- 
ally share the same attitude to life as 
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the Communists, but they are aware 
that they are frightfully unhappy, al- 
most to the point of despair. Dr. Nor- 
man Vincent Peale says that the patron 
saint of the United States to-day is St. 
Vitus, and that Americans are so jittery 
that you cannot put them to sleep with 
a good sermon. They are like clowns 
because they cannot adjust themselves 
to the world around them: lacking be- 
lief in God, they shudder with fear at 
the thought of what might happen in 
the immediate future. The future is 
for them full of terrors when they 
imagine the Russions finally sweeping 
over the European continent or drop- 
ping the atom-bomb. 

The Christian, by contrast, is not a 
clown but a child in his life-perspective. 
He is torn by no inner conflict but fits 
perfectly into his world, because he is 
serenely certain that God is still running 
His world. He is integrated because he 
has trust in His heavenly Father. 


When a shadow appears on his horizon, 


he takes to prayer, not to phenobarbi- 
tal, and as Archbishop Trench wrote: 
“We kneel, how weak! We rise, how 
full of power!” 


OVERSTRESSING PSYCHIATRIC 

VALUE OF RELIGION 

Some Catholics overstress the psy- 
chiatric value of religion in preserving 
mental health. But it is not excessive 
to claim that a person who knows his 
purpose in life, and understands the 
meaning of life and his own destiny 
ought to be mentally healthy. Such a 
person knows he is playing a role that 
is important. Father VanderVeldt and 
Robert Odenwald in their “Psychiatry 
and Catholicism” (McGraw-Hill, p. 
183) point out that this knowledge gives 
the truly religious man a sense of mel- 
low submissiveness to God’s Will as 
well as peace of soul and happiness. 
Modern psychiatry stresses the import- 
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ance of creative activity, and if a per-’ 
son is convinced he is playing a role 
God has assigned: him, he will play it 
joyfully. But if he believes that there 
is noone directing the play, and noone 
has assigned him any role and the play 
itself has no special significance, then 
he will-react morosely to his trials and 
troubles. VanderVeldt and Odenwald 
say very aptly: “One who does not 
know why there is evil in the world and 
why so much hardship befalls him per- 
sonally, is likely to collapse and fall 
into depression, and eventually he may 
be driven to suicide” (p. 184). But a 
believer knows that even suffering serves 
a purpose, and he can fit it into his 
life without any disturbing friction. 

When we believe in God, we are 
saved from putting our trust in created 
things, a trust that usually turns bitter 
in the mouth. Our Lord wanted us to 
make proper provision for the future, 
but He did not want us to worry our- 
selves sick about the future. We are 
to be occupied with the future but not 
preoccupied. We are to save ourselves 
heartaches by not storing up treasures 
on earth where moth and rust destroy 
and where thieves break in and steal. 
Our Heavenly Father knows that we 
need food to eat and drink and clothes 
to wear. If we seek first the Kingdom 
of God and His justice, then peace of 
mind and many other things will be 
added unto us—but if we seek the 
Kingdom of Money .! 


LEADERS IN THE KINGDOM 
OF MAMMON 


The Kingdom of Money was sought 
after by a group of the world’s most 
successful financiers who met in 1923 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. Collectively these tycoons con- 
trolled more money than was to be 
found in the U. S._ Treasury. 
(Strangely, I found this item about 
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these financiers in Billy Rose’s column 
“Pitching Horseshoes,” published by 
Bell Syndicate, November 17, 1948.) 
Let’s see what had happened to these 
men twenty-five years later (in 1948). 

Charles Schwab, head of the largest 
independent steel company, had died 
broke. Arthur Cutten, the greatest 
wheat speculator, had also died insol- 
vent. Richard Whitney, president of 
the N. Y. Stock Exchange, had served 
a term in Sing Sing. Albert Fall, mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet, had been 
pardoned from prison so he could die at 
home. Jesse Livermore, Wall Street’s 
greatest “bear,” committed suicide. 
Leon Fraser, president of the Bank of 
International Settlements, committed 
suicide. Ivar Kreuger, head of the 
world’s greatest’: monopoly, committed 
suicide. Mammon pays off in strange 
coin. 


TRUST IN GOD’S PROVIDENCE 
DISPELS HUMAN DESPAIR 


When we attempt to oust God from 
human life we become scrub cattle, 
nondescripts, nobodies. Instead of 
growing greater by proclaiming our in- 
dependence, we make ourselves ridicu- 
lous to the point of tragedy. When we 


“go it alone,” the dangers that had 
seemed so slight to believers now be- 
come monstrous demons to our eyes and 
we have to become clowns who wear a 
painted smile to cover up our fear. 

In most cases, the neurotic anxiety of 
to-day will disappear as soon as the 
worrier accepts God and His provi- 
dence. “Our times are in Thy hand,” 
wrote the Psalmist, and those words are 
still true to-day, and they are words of 
consolation and strength. Come what 
may, Our Heavenly Father will be tak- 
ing care of us. “If I take up the wings 
of the dawn, if I dwell at the end of the 
sea—even there Thy hand will guide 
me, and Thy right hand hold me fast.” 
Indeed, even if our worst fears are real- 
ized, yet we need not worry. For God 
in His wisdom can convert even catas- 
trophe to our benefit. As the old 
proverb has it: “He writes straight 
with crooked lines.” We need not de- 
spair even after we have committed sin, 
for we who are children of Our Merciful 
Father know that He presses lightly on 
the pencil when he marks down our sins 
in the Book of Life so that He can erase 
them forever when we come to the 
Sacrament of Penance with love and 
sorrow in our hearts. 
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The Mystical Body in 
Scripture and Tradition 


By JOHN L. MURPHY 


, oF the first things to strike 
the attention of him that undertakes 
any reading at all concerning the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ is 
that, until recently, there has been a 
fairly notable difference of opinion at 
times as to just what the Mystical Body 
is. There is a variety of reasons for this; 
yet, a great part of the explanation is 
to be found in the history of this very 
doctrine. The truth itself has never 
changed and, in fact, could never 
change; but men’s grasp of it, and their 
uttitudes towards it, have changed. 
And thus we have this apparent con- 
fusion—apparent, for in actual fact no 
one of these ideas is really opposed to 
another when all are properly under- 
stood. 


VARIED CONCEPTS OF 
EARLY MEDIEVAL WRITERS 


Two modern Church scholars have 
brought this fact to our attention by 
their historical studies of the doctrine, 
Mersch! and Tromp.” Father Tromp, 
a Jesuit professor at the Gregorian Uni- 
versity in Rome, gives an unusual 
analysis of these varied concepts as 
they are found in the works of the early 
writers of the Church and in the Middle 
Ages. He is able, also, to apportion a 
proper place to each concept. 


*Emile Mersch, 8.J., “The Whole Christ,” 
trans. Kelley (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) 

*Sebastian Tromp, SJ., “Corpus Christi 
Quod Est Ecclesia” (Gregorianum, Rome, 
2nd edition, 1946). 
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Comparing all these views concern- 
ing the Mystical Body, we discover one 
very striking and illuminating fact: 
namely, that there is one idea, one no- 
tion, concerning the doctrine which is 
central; it is the view that the Mystical 
Body is the Roman Catholic Church. 
About that concept, however, we find 
grouped a number of other instances in 
which the term “Mystical Body” was 
used to describe some other entity than 
the visible Church. “Yet, the Pauline 
metaphor of the body—body, head, 
members, organs, one mystic person— 
is fully verified,” writes Father Tromp, 
“only in the Catholic hierarchical 
Church, composed of both those who 
teach and those who are taught” (op. 
cit., p. 170). And it is this same notion 
which our Holy Father, Pius XII, 
places before us in His Encyclical, 
“Mystici Corporis,’ and which he re- 
peats with emphasis in the “Humani 
Generis,” when he rebukes those who 
“say that they are not bound by the 
doctrine, explained in Our Encyclical 
Letter of a few years ago, and based on 
the sources of revelation, which teaches 
that the Mystical Body of Christ and 
the Roman Catholic Church are one 
and the same thing.” 

All of these other views about the 
Mystical Body which we find in history, 
then, are to be considered applied con- 
cepts, or what we call analogous con- 
cepts. They are based upon this prim- 
ary concept, grouped about it, as it 
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were, like a ring of pearls encircling a 
larger, more precious stone. 

Perhaps an example will help to 
clarify this statement. Let us take an 
almost ridiculously simple one for the 
sake of emphasis—the word “horse.” 
In its primary, fundamental sense, it 
refers to the large, four-legged animal 
that we all know so well by sight. Still, 
there are other meanings of the word, 
all of which have something common 
with the primary sense, but each of 
which has a different shading. For ex- 
ample, we speak of someone who is a 
“horse” for work. We mean a human 
being in this case, but we call him a 
“horse” because his strength and en- 
durance are similar to those of the 
animal. Then we have the old student- 
day slang, a “horse,” meaning a trans- 
lation used as an aid in rendering some 
Latin or French poem or story. There 
is also the “horse” used by painters 
and paper-hangers to support the 
planks they stand on; and the “horse” 
we find in gymnasiums, used for exer- 
cises. 

Each of these uses of the word “horse” 
conveys something different to the 
mind, and yet in each of them, like a 
colored thread, there runs some general 
notion which is linked up to the pri- 
mary meaning of a four-legged animal 
we find in front of milk wagons—or at 
least used to. 


PRIMARY DOCTRINE AS 
PREACHED BY ST. PAUL 


Changing from the almost ridiculous 
to the sublime, the same is true of the 
varied concepts of the Mystical Body. 
We have first of all the primary, the 
fundamental, meaning of the doctrine 
to be found in Scripture. When St. Paul 
first compared the Church to a human 
body, he had something definite in mind. 
He was continuing the revelation about 
the intimate union between Christ and 


those who become members of His 
Church. From Paul’s first contact with 
this truth on the road to Damascus un- 
til the day he died, there was an ever- 
growing and deepening realization of - 
what it meant. His most profound 
words on this doctrine appear in those 
two letters written towards the end of 
his life during his imprisonment in 
Rome—Ephesians and _ Colossians. 
And, in a way, there has been this 
steady growth of understanding in the 
Church as well. There is nothing more 
deadly than to think of the teaching of 
the Church as a static, lifeless thing; to 
think of it like a chemical formula, 
worked out once and for all, that needs 
only to be handed down in completed 
form from century to century. The 
truths of Revelation, of course, can 
never change; nor can Revelation 
(which ended with the death of the last 
Apostle, St. John) receive any additions 
in later centuries. But these truths 
must be thought out again and again 
in each century. The teaching of 
Christ must be re-evaluated in terms 
of the present-day problems of each 
age; they must find expression in the 
language of the time so as to meet the 
current need. And, in so doing, these 
truths will gradually be better and more 
clearly understood. While preserving 
untouched the fundamental tenets of 
our faith, we may and must clothe them 
in a more convenient and richer dress, 
make them more vigorous with a more 
effective terminology, and prudently en- 
rich them with the fruits of progress of 
the human mind (cfr. “Humani Gen- 
eris,” §30). 





EXIGENCY OF EVENTS LED 
TO DEVELOPMENT OF DOGMA 


Throughout the centuries, then, while 
new problems confront the Church with 
each succeeding age, this progress will 
appear. The question of the develop- 
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ment of Christian dogma ranks among 
the most perplexing; its understanding 
depends upon a. proper understanding 
of the nature of the Church. But the 
development takes place, as Newman 
says, “under the exigency of successive 
events, such as heresies and the like.” 
Thus it is that we must always look to 
the historical circumstances, and take 
into consideration the attitude of mind 
reflected in the writings of each suc- 
cessive age. When St. Paul spoke of 
the Body of Christ, he had in mind 
the relatively small and very definite 
group who formed the Catholic Church. 
He hardly thought it necessary to say 
so in so many words, but his entire doc- 
trine presupposes that truth. His was 
the apostolic spirit, dreaming of that 
future day when all mankind—all po- 
tential members—might reach salva- 
tion through organic union with that 
infant Church. His burning zeal for the 
spread of the faith overshadowed the 
realization that was most certainly his, 
that some would reach heaven although 
they would never be actual members of 
the Body of Christ. 

In the Middle Ages, on the other 
hand, St: Thomas Aquinas lived in what 
might almost be called a Catholic world. 
The very atmosphere breathed Cathol- 
icism, and for him, to be a Catholic 
meant to live a life of grace. And so 
he spoke of the members of Christ’s 
Body as those who lived the life of 
grace. : In the Scholastic desire for unity 
and coherence, and with his over-all 
view: of God’s redemptive plan, St. 
Thomas united those within and with- 
out the visible Church by: the distinec- 
tion between those who are Christ’s 
members “in re vel in voto.” While 
what he says is true, he never faces 
squarely the question of the visible 
Church; his writings present no system- 
atic tract “de ecclesia.” 

It was with the coming of the so- 
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called Reformation that we find the 
Church beset with this further prob- 
lem. New distinctions had to be made, 
and the treatises on the Church de- 
veloped. There was now this problem, 
larger than ever before, concerning the 
salvation of those who claimed to be 
“Christians,” but who, through no fault 
of their own, were not “Catholics.” As 
a result, during the last four hundred 
years, the Church has reached an ever 
more exact concept of what it means to 
be a Catholic. The Protestant Refor- 
mation brought forth the need for a 
more exact statement of the require- 
ments for membership in the Church; 
and with that clarification there arose 
the realization that, when St. Paul 
spoke of the members of Christ’s Body 
which he called the Church, he meant 
only those who are Roman Catholics. 
Thus, the “Mystici Corporis,” as Father 
Bluett once remarked, “ushers in the 
new age and... implies a real trans- 
formation of the department of ecclesi- 
ology.’ 


PRIMARY AND APPLIED 
CONCEPTS 


This, then, is the primary Pauline 
concept: the Mystical Body is the 
Roman Catholic Church. These other 
ways of speaking of the Mystical Body 
in terms of grace, and the like, must 
be applied concepts. When St. Paul 
made the comparison, he had this one, 
primary, fundamental meaning in mind; 
it is the same meaning pointed out by 
the Holy Father. These other applied 
concepts made less distinctions because 
they were written at an age before a 
raging heresy made distinctions so ab- 
solutely necessary. But even St. 
Thomas—beautifully as he has written 
about the Mystical Body—would write 

*“The Theological Significance of the En- 
cyclical ‘Mystici Corporis,” in Proceedings 


(Catholic Theological Society of America), 
p. 47. 
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quite differently to-day with the Ency- 
clical on the Mystical Body to guide 
him. 

Although these applied concepts treat 
of some particular phase of Christian 
life’as revealed by God, they: fail to 
meet the Pauline metaphor on all 
counts. Throughout all of them, how- 
ever, We can see one common thought, 
which serves as the basis for the anal- 
ogy; through them all, like the colored 
thread once again, there runs the same 
general notion: the union of Christ with 
men. 

If we are to avoid confusion, there- 
fore, it is well for us to have some clear 
idea of the primary, Pauline concept, 
and also of some of the main appplied 
concepts. It is this primary notion 
which is the “proper” concept. That 
does not mean, of course, that the others 
are “improper.” They are all perfectly 
acceptable, provided that they are ac- 
cepted and understood as applied con- 
cepts, and do not cloud our view of 
the truth which God wished to reveal 
to us through the pens of the Evangel- 
ists and St. Paul. 

In order to arrive at such an under- 
standing, we propose to consider first 
of all the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
as found in Sacred Scripture, and then, 
in the second part of this article, some 
of the main applied concepts which are 
found in tradition, and which may be 
found to-day in certain works on the 
Mystical Body. 


I. The Mystical Body in 


Sacred Scripture 


In the words of His Holiness, Pius 
XII, “we first learned of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, which is the Church, 
from the lips of the Redeemer Himself”’ 
(“Mystici Corporis,” §1). It is not, 
then, a “new” doctrine of modern times; 
it is as old as Christianity. The Mysti- 


cal Body is simply the Roman Catholic 
Church; it is another name used to de- 
scribe the intimate union of those mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church with their 
Divine Head, Jesus Christ. 

We shall naturally take our primary 
ideas from the Scriptures. In doing so, 
we take them only from those who 
know the divine siae—from Christ Him- 
self and those whom He has inspired 
to tell us about this great truth. We 
then put together all the truths we find 
in Scripture and make one grand mosaic, 
as it were, so that the final result will 
be one complete view of the truth re- 
vealed. We must be careful, also, to 
refrain from interpreting any one of 
these ideas expressed in the Gospels or 
Epistles in such a way as to clash with 
another. The truth of God never con- 
tradicts itself. 

We might well begin with the words 
of Christ Himself. He tells us that He 
has come to preach the “kingdom of 
God,” the “kingdom of heaven.” These 
terms mean essentially the same thing; 
we find the term “kingdom of heaven” 
in the Gospel of St. Matthew, since he 
was writing principally for the Jews of 
Palestine, who hesitated to use the name 
of “God” freely. Thus, he substituted 
the words “of heaven” for “of God.” 
Christ came to found this kingdom on 
earth, and this kingdom is the Roman 
Catholic Church. Indeed, the Church 
is nothing other than the Kingdom of 
God existing in the conditions of this 
earth. Further this kingdom is revealed 
to us—as the very word implies—as a 
visible empire. As a result, anything 
further which is told to us can take 
nothing away from the truth of this 
fact. When we hear later ‘that the 
Kingdom is “within us,” we know that 
it is an empire that transcends all other 
earthly, visible empires—that it has an 
internal element. And yet we are not 
free to say that it is not a visible em- 
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pire. We do not take our choice be- 
tween the two; the two are true simul- 
taneously. 

We learn more things about this em- 
pire when Christ uses other words and 
other names to refer to it. In this way 
we learn that it involves a life, and that 
we are born into this life supernaturally 
by baptism. We hear it said that it is 
a temple, “built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, with Christ 
Jesus Himself as the chief cornerstone”’ 
(Eph., ii. 21). There is to be expected, 
therefore, a great dependence of this 
Church upon Christ, for the cornerstone 
is of fundamental importance. 


CHRIST’S KINGDOM IS 
AN ORGANISM 


Finally, we hear the astounding 
truth from the lips of Christ that this 
kingdom, this Church, is not just a 
mere organization, not just a mere group 
of men bound together by some com- 
mon goal or purpose. No, it is more; it 
is an organism. “TI am the Vine, you 
are the branches” (John, xv. 5). The 
union between Christ and His Church 
is like the union between the Vine 
and the branches; and as Christ 
lives, so too do the branches have life. 
This kingdom, this Church of Christ, 
is not just something to which we be- 
long; it is not even just a source of life 
for us. We are that kingdom, that or- 
ganization, that Church. It is living 
itself; it is a living organism, pulsing 
with the Divine Life, animated by its 
soul, the Holy Spirit. The Church, of 
course, remains an organization; it does 
not become a plant. Yet, there is a life 
within it which marks it off from all 
other merely human organizations, from 
all other religious groups. 

St. Paul came to speak of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the letters which 
he wrote to the Catholics at Corinth 
and Ephesus and other cities of the 
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ancient world. Under the inspiration 
of Christ, it was to be the special task 
of St. Paul to emphasize the inner life 
of-the Church, to draw special atten- 
tion to its intimate union with Christ. 
Yet, he does not disregard the visibility 
of the Church; rather he presupposes 
it. The words of Paul are intelligible 
only in regard to the visible Church. 
There is plenty of room for the first 
Pope in the theology of St. Paul. The 
primacy of Peter is implied in more 
than one Pauline passage. It must al- 
ways be kept in mind when reading St. 
Paul that he spoke always of the same 
visible kingdom of which Christ spoke, 
of which all the Apostles spoke. 


PAUL’S FIRST CONTACT WITH 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


When St. Paul first came in contact 
with the Church of Christ, he saw it 
only as a religious group—a group to 
be persecuted, since it was opposed to 
the synagogues of his fathers. The very 
first hint that it was something more 
than a merely human organization came 
to him like the traditional “bolt from 
the sky.” In this case, that is just what 
happened. On the way to Damascus, 
Paul was struck from his horse, and 
blinded by a light from heaven. He 
then heard the words: “Saul, Saul, 
why dost thou persecute Me? I am 
Jesus whom thou art persecuting” 
(Acts, ix. 5). That was the beginning. 
Paul did not see the whole truth then; 
it was years before he grasped the full 
meaning of these words. Yet, he did 
understand one thing; he was persecut- 
ing the Catholic Church, and Christ 
asked why he persecuted Him. There 
must be something very special, some 
very intimate union, between this 
religious organziation (between this 
Church) and Christ. He began to 
understand then the truth which St. 
Augustine, following Paul’s own teach- 
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ing, would describe by saying: “The 
foot was trampled on, the Head cried 
out.” Christ, the Head of the Church, 
cried out when the members of His 
Mystical Body were suffering. 

St. Paul began to use various images 
to express this truth about Christ’s 
Church. He compared this union to the 
relation of husband to wife. He re- 
peated the image of his Master of the 
vine and the branches. He compared 
the Church to a spiritual temple, to 
spiritual bread. 


PAUL’S DEFINITION OF THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


But, above all, he returned again and 
again to the image which Divine Provi- 
dence has wished to take precedence 
over all others, to the image of the My- 
stical Body of Christ. Paul compared 
the Church and its relation to Christ 
with the intimate union between the 
head and the body of man. St. Paul 
did not use the term “mystical,” which 
was added later—for the first time, 
most likely, by William of Auxerre in 
the thirteenth century. Its purpose 
was to distinguish the Church from the 
real body of Christ, and to emphasize 
the supernatural element which makes 
the Church different from any merely 
morai body on earth. St. Paul’s use of 
the term “body,” however, means the 
same thing. 

To St. Paul the word “body” car- 
ried with it the notion of something 
real, concrete—something opposed to 
the merely spiritual, and thus something 
visible. It meant something to him 
which was one and complete in itself, 
yet composed of different members. It 
meant the same thing as the visible 


kingdom preached by Christ, it meant, 


the Roman Catholic Church which 
he had persecuted—that Church ruled 
over by Peter, whom Paul had 
journeyed to see in Jerusalem before 


he began his apostolate. Thus, fol- 
lowing St. Paul, Pius XII, speaking of 
the Mystical Body, condemns the er- 
ror of those “who imagine the Church 
to be invisible, intangible, a something 
merely ‘pneumatological,’ as they say, 
by which many Christian communities, 
though they differ from each other in 
their profession of faith, are united by 
a bond that eludes the senses” (“Mystici 
Corporis,” §19). The Mystical Body 
is a body because it is visible. 

St. Paul saw this body also as the 
body “of Christ,” because Christ is the 
Head of the body; because Christ be- 
came man in order to unite other men to 
Himself in the Church, which is His 
body; because the grace of Christ raises 
men to a super-nature, making them 
share in the very life of the God-Man in 
their own way. It is the body of Christ 
again, because He rules over it, the 
Roman Pontiff being only His vicar, 
His visible representative; because He 
takes the first place in it in all things, 
and especially because Christ, the Head, 
is the source of all grace, of all the 
supernatural life of the Church and her 
members. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


Lastly, to complete the comparison 
with the human body, Paul likened the 
work of the Holy Spirit to the work of 
the soul in man, and thus he reminds 
us that there is but “one body and one 
Spirit . . one Lord, one faith, one 
Baptism” (Eph., iv. 4). So too does he 
warn us that, “if anyone does not have 
the Spirit of Christ, he does not belong 
to Christ” (Rom., viii. 9). In other 
words, if one is not animated by the 
Holy Spirit in so far as He is the Spirit 
of Christ, the Soul of the Church, then 
he cannot be a member of the Mystical 
Body. St. Paul does not exclude sin- 
ners from membership in the Church, 
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so that to possess the Holy Spirit in 
this manner means to be united to 
Christ by the triple bond of baptism, 
adherence to the true faith, and accep- 
tance of the rule of the Roman Pontiff. 

As a final. astounding truth, Paul tells 
us that the union of Christ with His 
Mystical Body is so close that together 
they may be likened to one person—the 
Mystic Christ. Just as the head and 
the body of a man constitute but one 
person, so also, in a somewhat similar 
manner, the Divine Head (Christ, in 
His body and blood, soul and divinity) 
and His Mystical Body (the Catholic 
Church) form but one person, as it 
were. Thus, St. Paul, after speaking 
about the Church for twelve verses in 
his first letter to the Corinthians, can 
turn suddenly and exclaim: “So also is 
it with Christ” (I Cor., xii. 12). Where 
he should have logically said “with the 
Church,” he said “Christ,” because the 
two are as one person. So too can he 
remind the Galatians that they are “all 
one [person] in Christ Jesus” (Gal., iii. 
29). 

All this is taught to us about the 
Church by Scripture. These are the 
same truths which His Holiness, Pius 
XII, presents and explains in his En- 
cyclical Letter on the Mystical Body. 
As was mentioned above, there are to 
be found other concepts of the Mystical 
Body, but all these other concepts must 
be judged in relation to this primary 
notion as found in Scripture. It is 
solely in the visible, hierarchical, Cath- 
olic Church, both teaching and learn- 
ing, that the Pauline metaphor of the 
Body of Christ—body, head, members, 
organs, one mystic person—is fully 
verified. When we realize that, we are 
able to appreciate in some way the 
words of Pius XII: “Nothing more glori- 
ous, nothing nobler, nothing surely more 
ennobling can be imagined than to be- 
long to the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, 
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and Roman Church. In that Church we 
become members of ene Body that de- 
serves all veneration, are guided by one 
supremely eminent Head; in it we are 
filled with one Divine Spirit; in it we 
are nourished during our earthly exile 
with one doctrine and one Bread of 
Angels, until at last we enter into the 
one, unending blessedness of heaven” 
(“Mystici Corporis,” §108). 


II. The Mystical Body in 
Tradition 


Besides the primary concept of the 
Mystical Body such as it is found in 
Sacred Scripture, there are also other 
concepts to be found in tradition. We 
are principally concerned here with the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church. 
St. John Chrysostom, St. Athanasius, 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, and especially 
St. Augustine, to mention but a few, 
used the Pauline terminology in their 
writings. Their writings have special 
value, of course, because of the author- 
ity which is theirs, and because of their 
comparative nearness to the beginnings 
of Christianity. We may also include 
the writings of later theologians, espe- 
cially the Scholastics of the time of St. 
Bonaventure, St. Albert the Great and 
St. Thomas Aquinas. All of these writ- 
ings mirror for us the teaching of the 
living Church in each successive era, 
and a comparison of them shows how, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the Christ-given power of the Church 
to teach is able to work its way through 
the centuries towards a clearer and 
more complete understanding of the 
content of Revelation. 

It is well to note, as was mentioned 
in the first part of this article, that, 
due to various circumstances, when 
these men spoke of the Mystical Body 
they employed the very same term 
used in Scripture but at times they 
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had something slightly different in 
mind. Yet, there is always the general 
notion of some type of union of Christ 
with men contained in Revelation. Per- 
haps they saw in these notions an op- 
portunity to defeat some current heresy, 
and they used the Pauline terms for 
that purpose. Or again, they used the 
term “Mystical Body” in order to ap- 
proach the problem of the salvation of 
mankind from a_ special viewpoint. 


This was more or less the case, for ex- 


ample, with many of the Scholastics of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
They used the term of the Mystical 
Body to explain the bestowal of grace 
upon men. In the time of the great 
Scholastics, it was taken for granted 
that Christian meant the same thing 
as Catholic. The danger was that later 
the idea of grace in relation to the 
Mystical Body so _ preoccupied the 
minds of some, especially after the 
Protestant Reformation, that the more 
strict, primary idea of the Mystical 
Body as a visible body seemed to take 
a minor place. It is important, there- 
fore, to note these different concepts, 
as Fr. Tromp points out, “lest confu- 
sions arise, as they have in fact arisen, 
even to the extent of schism and heresy” 
(op. cit., p. 102). The outline below 
presents the more prominent applied 
concepts discussed by Fr. Tromp; each 
of them will be discussed more in 
detail. 
THE UNION OF CHRIST WITH 
MEN IN THE MYSTICAL BODY 


A. Union in the M.B. beeause of 
creation 
B. Union in the M.B. because of 
the Inearnation of Christ, 
and His death upon the 
cross 
(. Union in the M.B. because of 
faith in the Redeemer: 
(1) The faith of those in the 
New Testament and the 
Old Testament: the 


Church from the time 
of Abel 
(2) The faith of those in the 
New Testament alone 
D. Union in the M.B. because of 
a sharing in the grace of 
Christ: 
(1) Chureh Militant 
(2) Church Suffering 
(3) Chureh Triumphant 
(+) Communion of Saints 


APPLIED CONCEPTS TO THE 
MYSTICAL BODY 


A. The first applied concept of the 
Mystical Body found in some of the 
writings of the Fathers would view it, 
not precisely as the visible Church, but 
rather as that grouping together of men 
under Christ because of the very fact 
that they were all created through Him. 
It brings to mind the words of St. John: 
“All things were made through Him” 
(John, i. 3); and again those of St. 
Paul: “He is the image of the invisible 
God ... for in Him were created all 
things” (Col., i. 15). As is evident, 
there is a reference here to a close re- 
lationship of men to Christ; but it is 
not that intimate union meant by St. 
Paul .when he spoke of the visible 
Chureh. Here the words are used in an 
applied sense. 

B. Other Fathers have used the term, 
Mystical Body, to describe the union of 
men with Christ by reason of the In- 
carnation and Redemption. More prop- 
erly, Christ is the Moral Head of all 
men by this title. In becoming man, 
He assumed. all men to Himself, as it 
were; He acted on behalf of mankind 
in offering the atoning sacrifice to His 
Father. As Moral or Juridic Head of 
mankind, Christ redeemed us. As a re- 
sult, all mankind is able once again to 
live a supernatural life. The relation of 
Christ to the individual soul, however, 
which actually has the grace of the Re- 
demption applied to it, is a closer rela- 
tionship than that of the moral head- 
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ship. It is in being saved through mem- 
bership in the Church that Christ be- 
comes the Mystic Head. It was as 
Moral Head that Christ redeemed all 
men. But that is not enough, because 
redemption must be applied to the in- 
dividual soul. It is, then, as Mystic 
Head of His Church that He sanctifies 
us. As Moral Head, He embraces all 
of mankind entirely; as Mystic Head, 
though He saves other men, He in- 
cludes as His members only those who 
belong to the visible Church which He 
established. They bear a special and 
unique relationship to the God-Man; 
it is their privilege to bear the very 
person of Christ on this earth, being 
the extension of Christ and His work 
in time and space. 


UNION WITH CHRIST AS 
OUR MORAL HEAD 


Christ redeemed us inasmuch as He 
has paid, as our representative, the full 
price of our redemption. This is the 
thought which these Fathers intended 
to express, and which they did express 
in using the Pauline metaphor of the 
Body of Christ. They had in mind a 
certain close union of men with Christ, 
as is evident, but with Christ as our 
Moral Head. It is easily seen that they 
were using the term, Mystical Body, 
in a way different from St. Paul’s con- 
cept when he expressly spoke of the 
Church as the Mystical Body, for the 
grouping together of men under Christ 
as our Moral Head is something in- 
visible, and not a visible organization. 
St. Paul did speak of Christ saving all 
men by His death; he refers at times to 
the Moral Headship of Christ. But 
when he comes to speak of the doc- 
trine of the “Body of Christ,” he al- 
ways had in mind “His Body, which is 
the Church” (Col., i. 24); he always 
had in mind the visible Church, and 
Christ as our Mystic Head. 
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PAUL’S TEACHING DEMANDS 
A VISIBLE ORGANIZATION 


C. A somewhat similar thought was . 
expressed in terms of the Mystical 
Body quite often, but it went a step 
further. Those who wrote in this new 
way had in mind the application of the 
merits of Christ to men by faith in 
Him. Faith is the very foundation of 
our supernatural life, the root and be- 
ginning of justification. Because of its 
prime importance, then, it was only 
natural that some writers should desire 
to lay special emphasis upon it, and 
they did so by speaking again in terms 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

(1) Some extended this concept to 
include both men in the Old Testament 
(who were saved by believing in the 
coming Redeemer), and those of the 
New Testament who evidenced belief 
in the Christ when He actually came. 
It is clear that here too the member- 
ship of the Mystical Body, in this ap- 
plied sense, is extended far beyond the 
limits of the visible Roman Church, 
which has naturally existed only in the 
New Testament. 

Reference is frequently made to this 
and the following two concepts, yet 
they are not always recognized as ap- 
plied notions—and not the notion of 
the Mystical Body as the Church which 
is revealed in the Epistles of St. Paul. 

Men of the Old and New Testament 
alike were saved by the merits of 
Christ. Thus, those who by their faith 
in Him are saved, do attain a special 
relationship with Him, and are united 
to Him in a particular way. The same 
is true of those who are united to Christ 
by sharing in His grace. Such a group- 
ing together of men with Christ as this, 
however, must also by its very nature 
be something invisible. Hence the dan- 
ger that, if it is to be understood as the 
primary, Pauline concept, the Mystical 
Body will be thought to be something 
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invisible, something not falling under 
the senses. Since we are speaking of 
“His Body, which is the Church,” the 
erroneous idea might follow that the 
visible organization of the Mystical 
Body, of the Church, is something ac- 
cidental; that the visible element is 
something not so necessary as belong- 
ing to Christ by faith or sharing in His 
grace. In this way the notion of 
“church” is changed from that of a 


visible organization to something un- 


seen, and the essential need of a visible 
Church is obscured. 

This particular applied concept is 
also referred to at times as the “uni- 
versal church,” or the “church from 
the time of Abel”—Abel being the first 
son of Adam and Eve to be faithful to 
the commands of God (Gen., iv). This 
is an especially important concept to be 
kept in mind so as to understand the 
history of the doctrine. It considers the 
Mystical Body as that assembly of all 
the saints who from the origin of the 
world until its ending are saved by 
faith in the Redeemer, or who are 
united through a communal participa- 
tion in the grace of Christ. At times 
this notion has risen to such import- 
ance that it seemed to cover up the 
more strict, primary concept of the 
Mystical Body such as St. Paul had in 
mind. 

(2) At times this same notion was 
limited to men of the New Testament, 
who, coming after Christ, could believe 
in a more perfect manner. Here, how- 
ever, the authors usually abstracted 
from the organization, and thus their 
idea has the same difficulties as the 
preceding concept; we are liable to lose 
sight of the importance of the visible 
Church. The sharp distinction between 
this concept and the primary, Pauline 
one became more prominent at the 
time of the so-called Reformation in 
the sixteenth century, when for the first 


time large numbers of Christians in the 
West were separated from the teach- 
ing and ruling authority of the visible 
orgamization. Many of them, because 
of their good faith, did not realize the 
position in which they were placed, nor 
their obligation to return to the union 
of the visible Church of Christ. Thus, 
they did not commit formal sin nor 
lose sanctifying grace. Some of them 
certainly were saved by believing in 
Christ and following His commands 
in so far as they were known to them. 
As a result, it was seen more clearly 
that under the New Testament many 
were saved by the merits of Christ, and 
even with an explicit faith in His 
divinity, who, through no fault of their 
own, did not belong to “His Body, 
which is the Church”—the visible or- 
ganization. This gave new prominence 
to the theological problem of how to ex- 
plain the salvation of this class of 
Christians. It became clearer also that 
to speak of the Mystical Body in terms 
of those in the New Testament who 
professed faith in Him or who shared 
in His grace was but an applied notion. 
The visible element must be considered. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY AND 
THE DOCTRINE OF GRACE 


D. At other times the Fathers and 
theologians spoke of the Mystical Body 
in terms of the doctrine of grace alone. 
Those who shared in the grace of Christ 
were said to acquire membership in His 
Mystical Body. Some even included the 
angels as members of this Body, under- 
stood in this sense, for although they 
were not saved by the merits of Christ, 
yet they did most probably receive 
some additional, accidental glory from 
Him. But even most of these authors 
included only mankind in this concept 
of the Mystical Body, for Christ as- 
sumed a human, not an angelic, nature 
in order to redeem men, and not angels. 
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(1) Authors spoke, first, of those in 
the Church Militant—the Church on 
earth—as being members of Christ’s 
Body since they share in His grace. At 
times this was understood to mean the 
visible organization, and thus it is the 
same as the primary, Pauline concept. 
More frequently, however, the visible 
element was somewhat ignored, and 
thus they really were considering the 
applied concept discussed above under 
C, since men in the Old Testament, and 
especially those in the New Testament 
who had faith in Christ, would obtain 
a share in His grace. This is an applied 
concept since the emphasis rests on an 
invisible union, neglecting the visible 
elements (baptism, one faith, one rul- 
ing power) demanded by the Pauline 
concept. 

(2) To-day we often speak of the 
“Church Suffering”—that is, the souls 
of the faithful departed in Purgatory. 
The idea of these souls placed under the 
headship of Christ, so as to constitute 
the “Suffering Body of Christ,” is some- 
thing which Fr. Tromp did not find ex- 
plicitly in ancient tradition. Devotion 
to the souls in Purgatory is, of course, 
as old as the Church itself. It refers 
likewise, as is evident, to something in- 
visible and non-organzational, and is 
related to the concept discussed under 
c. 

(3) The “Heavenly Body of Christ” 
was often spoken of by the Fathers. 
This body, however, will not be a visi- 
ble body until after the Final Resurrec- 
tion. At present, only the Church on 
earth is a visible organization, and so 
the word “body’”—which meant to St. 
2aul something real, concrete, some- 
thing opposed to the merely spiritual, 
something visible—can apply only to 
the Church on earth: the Kingdom of 
God existing in the conditions of this 
world. The Heavenly Body at the end 
of the world will be quite different, and 
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will have no need of the present juridic 
requirements for membership in the 
Mystical Body: namely, baptism, pro- 
fession of the true faith, and acceptance 
of the rule of the Vicar of Christ. Thus, 
here again we have an applied concept, 
and not the notion which took first 
place in the mind of St. Paul. 

(4) Lastly, all three of these bodies— 
the Chureh Militant, the Church Suf- 
fering, and the Church Triumphant— 
were referred to together as the Body 
of Christ. This is that society of the 
good which is called the “Communion 
of Saints.” The primary notion of the 
Communion of Saints is a certain com- 
mon possession and communication of 
spiritual goods. It includes not merely 
the mutual help of one another by 
prayer, congruous merit, satisfaction, 
ete., but a real application of the treas- 
ury of merits of Christ and the Saints— 
to the living by means of absolution, to 
the deceased by means of suffrages. 


MYSTICAL BODY AND THE 
COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


Later on, this fundamental notion of 
the Communion of Saints gave way 
frequently to concepts of a different 
kind, which approached more or less to 
the ideas of the Mystical Body dis- 
cussed under C—a union of men with 
Christ by invisible bonds, either of 
faith or of grace in what was called 
the Mystical Body. The result was a 
confusion of the notion of the “Com- 
munion of Saints” with that primary 
concept found in the Epistles of St. 
Paul. There is a bond of union in the 
Communion of Saints, but it is effected 
through grace, and thus the Commun- 
ion of Saints would be ‘an invisible 
grouping together of people under 
Christ. 

On the other hand, the Mystical 
Body (understood in the strict sense, 
the primary concept) is a visible body, 
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of which Christ is the Mystic Head and 
the Pope is the visible ruler. Its prin- 
ciple of unity is not grace, as is the 
case with the Communion of Saints, 
but rather the juridie requirements for 
membership coupled with the special 
action of the Holy Spirit, acting as its 
unifying soul. 

Christ is the Head of the Communion 
of Saints as an invisible, moral Head, 
rather than as Mystic Head. This body 
is not to be a medium of salvation; 
in this it differs greatly from the 
Church, for, unlike the Communion of 
Saints, the Church zs to be the medium 
of salvation, the means of applying the 
redemption of Christ to the individual. 
There is no organization whatsoever 
through which men on this earth might 
be saved, apart from the Church of 
Christ. We are saved through the 
Church, but we cannot be saved through 
the Communion of Saints, by member- 
ship in the Communion of Saints. 
Quite the contrary, one is a member of 
the Communion of Saints because he is 
saved (in heaven or purgatory) or is 
on the way towards being saved 
(through possession of the gift of sanc- 
tifying grace on this earth, or at least 
the root of grace, the virtue of faith). 
Even non-Catholics in the state of grace 
can be members of the Communion of 
Saints. But the Communion of Saints 
is not “another” Church. Only Roman 
Catholics—that is, those bound together 
by the triple bond of baptism of water, 
belief in all the teachings of the Church, 
and submission to the ruling power of 
the Pope—are members of the Mystical 
Body, even though they may be in the 
state of mortal sin. Sinners do not lose 
membership in the Mystical Body, un- 
derstood in the strict, Pauline sense, 
any more than they lose membership in 
the Church; the two are identical. 

A confusion of these two socicties— 
namely, the Communion of Saints and 





the Mystical Body—will render in- 
effective the full force of the doctrine 
as revealed by Christ. The same holds 
true of the other applied concepts of 
the Mystical Body. None of them will 
fit perfectly into the concept of the 
Body of Christ as found in St. Paul. 
In each case it is like working a jig- 
saw puzzle in which there is always 
at least one part missing at the 
end. Most often that “missing part” 
in the applied concepts will be the vis- 
ible elements of the Mystical Body as 
described in the primary concept of St. 
Paul. Only the concept of the visible, 
hierarchical, Roman Church gives the 
complete picture, as Fr. Tromp has 
pointed out; and it is this visible Church 
which Pope Pius XII has described as 
the Pauline “Body of Christ.” 

A clear understanding of these varied 
concepts is needed in order to appreci- 
ate fully the teaching of St. Paul, to- 
gether with a profound realization that 
the visible Roman Church is the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, and that the phrase 
does not represent some nebulous, in- 
tangible union, difficult to grasp. It is 
in our own diocese, our city, our own 
parish that we come into real, actual, 
tangible contact with the Mystical 
Body of Christ every day of the week, 
for we—priests and people alike—are 
the Mystical Body. 

Once that truth becomes alive for 
us, we too shall realize that, as Pius 
XII tells us, the best definition of the 
One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Roman 
Church is “the Mystical Body of Jesus 
Christ” (‘“Mystici Corporis,” §17). 
We shall see it as distinct from all other 
religious groups, as something more than 
just another religion. Then shall we be 
able also to realize the priceless privi- 
lege that is ours, to be counted among 
its members, and the inestimable grace 
we enjoy in belonging to “His Body, 


which is the Church.” 
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The Cure Is Still at Ars 


By ROBERT J. ARQUETT 


- THE end of the war hun- 
dreds of priests have taken trips to 
Europe. During the Holy Year clerical 
perigrinations were at their height. 
Many a priest knelt in St. Peter's, per- 
haps for the first time, overpowered 
with the majesty that cries forth from 
the accumulation of Christianity that 
is Rome. His love for the Church deep- 
ened by his visit to the Eternal City, 
he probably travelled to Lourdes and 
there in that wonderful grotto re-dedi- 
cated himself to his Heavenly Mother; 
he found in Lourdes one of the most 
beautiful spots on all this earth. Or 
he may have gone on to Fatima, and 
there in the bleak plains of the Cova 
da Iria discovered that penance and 
devotion to Mary is the formula for 
the restoration of world,peace. Without 
a doubt, he stopped along the way to 
capture for a moment the beauty that 
is Notre Dame and the lovely land- 
scape of the Umbrian hills. All of 
these memorable experiences enriched 
his priestly life; gave him fuel for his 
own personal meditation and quickened 
his sermons and instructions by the 
very fact that he had laid his ear so 
close to the heart of the Church. And 
vet there is one place that, for him 
as a priest, is even more thrilling to 
visit. If he somehow neglected it, then 
he deprived himself of a very great ex- 
perience—possibly a very great grace. 
Because he should have, after Rome 
and Lourdes, visited his own personal 
shrine as a priest. And that shrine is Ars. 

You will not find Ars listed in the 


slick travel folders as a place of interest. 
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The reaction may be as it was upon one 
travel agent: “Ars, where is it? Never 
heard of it!” Certainly it is difficult 
to include in an already overcrowded 
travel schedule. Yet, after having 
visited all of the major shrines of 
Europe, I am confident that the only 
one, with the exception of Lourdes, that 
I would care to re-visit is Ars. 


THE SPECIAL PATRON 
OF THE PRIEST 


For, after all, the Curé of Ars is our 
own special Saint. He belongs to the 
priest, and especially the parish priest, 
as does no other Saint. It is quite prob- 
able that God gave him to us as a 
special boost to our own personal holi- 
ness, out of which radiates that holiness 
we hope to instill in others. We know, 
as does God know, how difficult it is for 
us to live up to the great dignity of 
our priesthood, living as we do in the 
midst of a world that has emerged as 
utterly pagan. The Curé did know 
how. And he showed us that that holi- 
ness is apart from our university train- 
ing or our parochial appointment or the 
trappings of the purple. All around us 
we find the tentacles of secularism and 
materialism gradually strangling the 
supernatural in our people; we find in 
the theatre, in the cinema, in our litera- 
ture and our advertising all of the 
maxims which the prince of darkness 
alone could conceive, dragging our 
people, and at times ourselves, away 
from God. 

And so that is why a visit to Rome 
refreshes a priest as he receives a new 
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surge of faith where faith has shone 


so lucidly since Peter. That is why, 
kneeling at Lourdes, he gets a new in- 
fusion of the love of God that comes 
from a love of Mary. And most espe- 
cially, that is why, kneeling in the 
little church at Ars, he gets a re-affir- 
mation of all that is supernatural in his 
priesthood: a renewed sense of values, 
a new price on a single soul redeemed 
by the blood of Christ. He comes away 


convinced as was the pastor of Ars that © 


the salvation of souls is the supreme 
law. Nothing else matters but the eter- 
nal worth of a soul. 


ARS IS UNCHANGED SINCE 
THE CURE’S DEATH 


Most every priest knows the life of 
the Curé of Ars. When he visits that 
humble little French town, he will find 
that the Curé has never really left it. 
Despite the fact that he is in heaven, 
his priestly spirit still fills the church 
and presbytery so that you gain the im- 
pression that you are visiting not a 
shrine but the church of -Father Vian- 
ney. You fully expect to see him com- 
ing across the courtyard, bent from his 
penances and his hours in the confes- 
sional, carrying his little lantern—and 
greeting you with a beckon to his con- 
fessional: “Come this way, my child. 
Love: the good God very much.” 

Most shrines lose their great beauty 
which is their simplicity. Ars never 
has. It is as it was in his time: a tiny 
town, a down-at-the-heel town with a 
monstrously homely church and a ri- 
diculous rectory . . . the last outpost in 
the diocese, the end of the clerical trail. 


UNPRETENTIOUS SURROUNDINGS 
OF A SAINT 


As one approaches the town from 
Lyons, the box-like tower of the church 
rises above the few houses and stores. 
There is an air of quiet, for the village 


is deserted. There are no milling 
crowds of sick and maimed as at 
Lourdes, or of pilgrims and the curious 
as at Rome. Here is simply a village 
with a church and rectory. You enter 
the church and stand for a moment in 
the back looking down the incredibly 
short center aisle, and you see in a 
glance all that was the lifetime of Jean 
Baptiste Marie Vianney. There is the 
tiny pulpit, fragile and rude, from which 
his pleadings accompanied by his tears, 
came forth that his people would amend 
their lives. There is to be found on 
the Epistle side his favorite chapel, 
that of the Blessed Mother, where on 
Saturdays he would celebrate Mass with 
such devotion that many a hardened 
sinner hastened to his confessional after 
witnessing the Curé talk to Christ on 
the corporal. On the opposite side is 
the chapel of his favorite Saint—his 
little sister, as he called her, St. .Philo- 
mena. Behind this is the niche dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptist. Only 
the sanctuary is changed. When Ars 
wished to honor its Saint, it did as 
every other shrine town has done: it 
built a basilica. But instead of raising 
up a gigantic pile of stone, the rear of 
the church was merely extended into a 
basilica-type addition. In it are some 
beautiful altars—and the Curé of Ars. 


THE ATTRACTION THAT BECKONED 
TO ALL FRANCE 


Opening from the Epistle side of the 
church is the sacristy. For the priest 
visitor the sacristy is perhaps the 
shrine. Here is the confessional—that 
famous, worn, uncomfortable confes- 
sional, without reading light or heater 
or electric fan or screens to shield him 
from unpleasant breaths—but a con- 
fessional in which he spent as many as 
sixteen hours a day. Here is where 
Divine Mercy was meted out so many 
times, and the limited human wisdom 
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of a dullard country priest became il- 
lumined by the Holy Ghost and in- 
flamed by His fire so that thousands of 
conversions occurred here. Here to this 
sacristy came all of France and much 
of EKurope—even the great Lacordaire 
—by horse, by railway carriage, by foot. 
Here was the workshop of God’s great 
parish-priest. No one of us who shares 
his priesthood can visit this sacred spot 
and leave it without new inspiration 
and zeal to be another Christ in the 
tribunal of penance. 


THE IMPEDIMENTA OF A SAINT 


Then comes the rectory. Situated 
across the courtyard from the church, 
it is the scene of many events known 
alone to God. It is filled with the im- 
pedimenta of a Saint. On the ground 
floor of the rude house are two rooms. 
In one are to be seen the cooking imple- 
ments with which the Saint cooked his 
potatoes. There are his books, his litho- 
graphs of his beloved Mother and 
Saints. There are his peasant shoes and 
his patched soutane, and the bed in 
which he breathed forth his saintly 
soul. That bed with its charred wood 
and scorched canopy bears to this day 
the proof of the Curé’s man-to-man 
combat with Satan. On the wall are 
still visible the long since darkened 
smudges of blood, placed there as the 
Saint after a long session with the dis- 
cipline (which he used to translate the 
sins of his penitents into the merits of 
Christ) fell weakened to the floor as 
His Master had at the pillar. 

In an upstairs room, now a tiny mu- 
seum, the love of the Curé d’Ars for the 
Mass is found in the gorgeous vestments 
of the altar which he himself bought; 
the finest and richest he could find. 
During the day he was Vianney, the 
sater of potatoes, worthless in his own 


right. At the altar he was Christ; and 
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only the best is good enough for Christ. 
There, too, you may see his sermons as 
he wrote them. You or I can read them, 
but only he could preach them. 


WHAT MEN STILL COME TO ARS 
TO SEE 


Leaving the rectory and passing 
across the dirt courtyard to the church 
as he did so many times during his life- 
time, you visit the basilica added to 
the original sanctuary. There you will 
find an altar, and over it the Curé of 
Ars, lying in a crystal sarcophagus. He 
is so very much there. His features— 
drawn, emaciated from penance and 
fasting—still smile forth as they did 
when he closed his eyes. Garbed in his 
rochet and stole, he is still what men 
come looking for when they come to Ars. 

And if you are a priest and are for- 
tunate, you will offer Mass in that 
church. You will even offer it on the 
altar of the Blessed Mother. And you 
will even have an opportunity to use 
his chalice. And, believe me, every 
moment of that Mass will fill you with 
a knowledge and conviction of your 
own unworthiness. As the Mass pro- 
gresses and you raise your eyes to the 
crucifix at the Offertory, you catch a 
glimpse of the Saint smiling down at 
you in his crystal casket. And as you 
look back at the host on the paten; you 
know and tell yourself: “That is the 
kind of priest I should be.” 

Yes, the Curé is really still at Ars. 
He has never left, nor will he ever. He 
is there for the inspiration of all of us— 
to pull us up to the Cross of Christ that 
we may pull sinners up along with us. 
He is there to show us what a poor and 
relatively ignorant man can do when 
he is filled with the grace of God. He 
will show us how to make every parish 
an Ars and every priest a curé of Ars. 

Yes, fathers, the Curé is still at Ars! 
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Validation of Marriage 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


S 
OME OF 


occasion inclined: to agree with the 


's perhaps are = on 


wish expressed by one priest that the 
law of the Church would declare valid 
the first marriage ceremony in which 
one has been a party, with all subse- 
quent marriages to be automatically 
pronounced invalid. This would be a 
simple solution for the matrimonial 
problems that demand so much time 
and effort of both parish priests and of 
officials in the Chancery Office and the 
Matrimonial Tribunal. Unfortunately 
there is no such simple solution. We 
must instead be prepared to deal with 
marriage cases as they arise day after 
day. 

The end result of a large number of 
these is the need of validating an in- 
valid union. At times this need arises 
when the bond of a previous marriage 
has ceased to exist. Again validation 
is called for because there was a diri- 
ment impediment for which no dispen- 
sation was obtained, and still more fre- 
quently because the necessary canonical 
form was not observed. Whatever the 
reason, almost every parish priest will 
sooner or later be called on to validate 
a marriage. It will be helpful, there- 
fore, to review some of the more im- 
portant points that deserve considera- 
tion at such a time. 

The term validation is here used of 
marriages contracted publicly, though 
invalidly, before the Church, and also 
of marriages that are invalid by reason 
of defect of form. Some authors make 
a distinction in this regard, speaking of 
convalidation when invalidity is due to 


defect of form, and of revalidation when 
the proper canonical form was originally 
observed. In practice, however, the 
two terms are often used interchange- 
ably (efr. Canon 1045, ¢2). 

We shall here consider in some detail 
three important aspects of these cases: 
the censures most frequently met with 
when validating marriages, the impedi- 
ment of crime, and the need for a new 
act of the will in renewing matrimonial 
consent. However, a few preliminary 
remarks on certain related matters will 
not be out of place. 


APPLICATION FOR NEEDED 
DISPENSATION 


As with any marriage for which a 
dispensation from an impediment is re- 
quired, so in the validation of marriage 
the canonical causes alleged for any 
needed dispensation must be true. In 
actual practice they must be true at the 
moment when the Ordinary grants the 
dispensation (Canons 40, 84, §1). 
Usually revalidatio matrimonu will be 
sufficient as a canonical cause, but the 
pastor will be well advised for all mar- 
riages to include any other recognized 
‘anonical and non-canonical causes that 
are verified in the particular case. 
Without at least one true canonical 
cause the dispensation from any diri- 
ment major impediment will be invalid, 
with a resultant invalid marriage. 
When only a minor impediment is in- 
volved, the Code provides that the dis- 
pensation is valid even though the only 
final cause stated in the petition be 
false (Canon 1054; efr. Canon 1042). 
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The priest should require beforehand 
a civil marriage certificate testifying 
to the legally recognized fact of the 
previously attempted marriage, if there 
has been such. This gives him assur- 
ance that officiating at the validation of 
the marriage will not be a violation of 
the laws of the State. Usually there 
will be no difficulty in this respect, but 
it sometimes happens that the parties 
have been cohabiting without ever go- 
ing through a civil ceremony, and this 
fact may be concealed from the priest. 
The laws of most States punish by fine 
or imprisonment one who officiates at 
a marriage for which no civil license 
has been issued. 


DISPENSATION TO MARRY 
BAPTIZED NON-CATHOLIC 


If, as often happens, one of the par- 
ties to the marriage is a baptized non- 
Catholic, the priest should ask for a 
dispensation, not only from the impedi- 
ment of mixed religion, but also if the 
case warrants from that of disparity of 
cult for safety’s sake. If the non- 
Catholic baptism was invalid, the pre- 
cautionary dispensation will prevent 
the diriment impediment of disparity 
of cult from rendering null and void the 
very ceremony of validation itself. 

If either of the parties in the valida- 
tion of a marriage has been married 
before or has gone through any kind of 
marriage ceremony, the priest should 
require either a death certificate for the 
first spouse or an ecclesiastical declara- 
tion of nullity, as the case demands. 
Even though the first ceremony was 
obviously invalid for lack of the canoni- 
cal form, the pastor may not permit the 
new marriage without consulting the 
Ordinary. Some diocesan statutes 
punish by suspension the priest who 
officiates at a marriage in such cases 
without first obtaining the Ordinary’s 
approval. 
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LIFTING OF CENSURES BEFORE 

VALIDATION OF MARRIAGE 

The first of the three principal points 
to be treated in connection with the 
validation of marriage has to do with 
the lawfulness of the marriage to be 
contracted before the priest. In many 
cases of this kind one or both parties 
will be under the censure of excom- 
munication reserved to the Ordinary. 
The censure must be lifted before the 
marriage takes place, and before sacra- 
mental absolution may be given. 

If the previously attempted marriage 
took place before a non-Catholic min- 
ister acting as such, any Catholic who 
wer through such a ceremony incurred 
excommunication. This censure is cer- 
tainly inflicted by the Code of Canon 
Law when the other party to the mar- 
riage is a baptized non-Catholic (Canon 
2319, g§1, n. 1). Some authors hold 
that this censure of the Code is not 
incurred if the non-Catholic party is 
unbaptized. Their reason is that Canon 
2319 refers to marriages entered into or 
attempted contrary to the prescriptions 
of Canon 1063, which Canon deals with 
marriages involving the impediment of 
mixed religion. Hence, in view of the 
principle that penal laws are to be 
strictly interpreted (Canon 19), it is 
argued that the censure of the Code 
does not apply to marriages in which 
there exists the diriment impediment of 
disparity of cult because of the non- 
baptism of one of the parties. Cap- 
pello, however, one of those making this 
distinction, offers the practical advice 
that absolution from censure should be 
requested in either type of case (“De 
Censuris,” n. 369). 

Certainly this procedure is to be fol- 
lowed with regard to any marriage at- 
tempted before a non-Catholic minister 
by a Catholic in the United States, 
even when both parties to the ceremony 
are Catholics. In this country Catho- 
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lies are subject to the censure of excom- 
munication reserved to the Ordinary for 
attempting marriage before a minister 
of any non-Catholic sect, by reason of 
the legislation of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore (Decree 127). 
In many dioceses marriage attempted 
before a judge or civil official is like- 
wise punished by censure. These par- 
ticular laws must be kept in mind in 
the dioceses where they apply. 


Excommunication reserved to the 


Ordinary is also incurred by those who, 
after they have obtained a civil divorce, 
attempt marriage with another person 
while the first spouse is still living. 
This censure too was imposed by the 
Third Council of Baltimore (Decree 
124), and is still in effect. From the 
context of the Decree it is clear that this 
penalty applies only to those who are 
still bound by a valid marriage bond. 
Therefore, it would not be incurred by 
persons attempting marriage after the 
death of the lawful spouse, or by those 
whose first union was evidently invalid 
by reason of defect of form. 

From what has been said it can be 
seen that, in any validation of marriage 
involving a Catholic who has been mar- 
ried previously, the possibility of this 
excommunication’s being present must 
be investigated and determined. Cath- 
olics are specified because, even though 
a baptized non-Catholic party to the 
marriage has incurred the excommuni- 
cation in the external forum, it is not 
the practice of the Church to grant dis- 
pensations to non-Catholices or to lift 
censures incurred by them. 

Some have the impression that ex- 
communication is inflicted also on those 
who act as witnesses to a Catholic’s 
attempted marriage or an attempted 
second marriage. It will be helpful, 
therefore, to remark that the Decrees 
of the Third Council of Baltimore, re- 
ferred to previously, make no mention 


of the witnesses. Consequently they 
would incur excommunication only in 
those places where local legislation in- 


flicts this penalty. 


ABSOLUTION FROM CENSURE BY 
THE DELEGATED PRIEST 


When a censure has been incurred, 
the pastor does not merely ask the Or- 
dinary to absolve from the excommuni- 
eation. The proper procedure is for 
the priest to seek the faculty of absolv- 
ing from censure as a delegate of the 
Ordinary. No special form is required 
for the validity of the absolution from 
censure given by the delegated. priest, 
although the Roman Ritual does give 
a definite formula for absolution in the 
external forum (Tit. iii, cap. 3). Ac- 
cording to Cannon 2250, §3, it is fit- 
ting to use this formula in the extra- 
sacramental forum, but its use is not 
obligatory. It would be sufficient to 
employ the customary formula recited 
by the confessor before he grants abso- 
lution fram sin in the confessional: 
“Dominus noster Jesus Christus etc. 

” For validity, however, there 
must be some external manifestation 
of the absolution from censure. 

Is absolution from censure necessary 
for those who were ignorant of the ex- 
communication? Here it must be re- 
membered that in the external forum 
guilty knowledge and a willful viola- 
tion of the law are presumed (Canon 
2200, §2), and that the competent 
superior (the local Ordinary in this 
case) can insist on absolution from a 
censure in the external forum even when 
absolution has already been given in the 
internal forum (Canon 2251). The 
practice of his own diocese, therefore, 
should determine the procedure to be 
followed by the individual priest. For 
cases in which excommunication has 
certainly been incurred, the priest must 
obtain the required faculty, because 
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this censure is reserved to the Ordinary. 
If the Ordinary wishes the faculty to 
be exercised in the external forum, that 
must be done. Otherwise it may be 
used in the confessional by the dele- 
gated priest (cfr. Canon 202), who will 
use the customary formula. 

For cases in which he believes that 
the parties were excused from the 
penalty because of their ignorance, the 
pastor can inform the Ordinary of his 
opinion in this regard, and abide by the 
Ordinary’s decision as to whether ab- 
solution from censure in the external 
forum should nevertheless be required. 
If it is the practice of the diocese to 
allow the pastor to decide whether 
ignorance excused the offender from 
censure, he is thereby authorized to act 
in accord with his own prudent judg- 
ment in this respect. Even then, how- 
ever, it would appear prudent to make 
mention of this when seeking approval 
for the validation from the Chancery 
Office —namely, to give assurance that 
this matter of possible censure has been 
investigated by the priest and judgment 
passed upon it. 


POINTS AFFECTING VALIDITY 
OF CATHOLIC CEREMONY 


The next two points to be discussed 
are relatively more important because 
they affect the validity of the Catholic 
marriage ceremony. The first of these 
is the impediment of crime. This diri- 
ment impediment arises between those 
who commit adultery with each other 
during the same valid marriage of either 
party, and who in addition either give 
and receive a mutual promise of con- 
tracting a valid marriage when that will 
become possible later, or who actually 
attempt marriage with each other 
(Canon 1075, n. 1). The adultery and 
the promise or the attempted marriage 
must take place during the existence of 
the same valid marriage bond, so that 
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both offenses are against the same mar- 
riage. When it arises in the manner 
just described, crime is a minor im- 
pediment. 

The same impediment (major in de- 
gree) results from adultery together 
with the murder of a lawful spouse by 
either party, and also from murder by 
mutual conspiracy even without adul- 
tery. Because of their infrequent oc- 
currence we shall omit any treatment 
of these cases, save to remark that, if 
the priest learns or has reason to sus- 
pect that the impediment has arisen 
from either of these sources, he is 
obliged in conscience to make further 
inquiry of the party or parties to the 
prospective marriage. When so inves- 
tigating, however, he must take every 
precaution to protect the parties and to 
observe the secrecy required by his 
office. 

It is evident that the impediment of 
crime in its minor degree can easily be 
met with in the validation of a marriage 
when one of the parties has been pre- 
viously married. The pastor therefore 
must be vigilant to investigate any such 
possibility lest the proposed validation 
be ineffective by reason of the diriment 
impediment for which he failed to seek 
a dispensation. 

MUTUAL GIVING AND ACCEPTING 

OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE 


The promise of marriage specified in 
Canon 1075 must be a promise mutually 
given and accepted, and its object must 
be a valid marriage, not a mere at- 
tempted marriage. If anyone answer- 
ing the prenuptial questionnaire replies 
that there has been a promise of mar- 
riage during the lifetime of his or her 
previous spouse, the priest must inquire 
to determine the nature of this promise. 
If the conditions just mentioned were 
fulfilled, and adultery took place dur- 
ing the same previous marriage between 
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the parties who gave and received the 
promise, there is present a diriment im- 
pediment to their marriage. If such a 
promise were given, and were followed 
by an actual attempt at marriage, it is 
disputed whether there would be a 
double impediment. Prudence dictates 
that in this event the pastor should 
notify the Ordinary of all the facts in 
the case when a dispensation is sought. 
The impediment can arise, of course, 
from adultery and promise even when 
there has been no attempted marriage, 
and consequently no place for valida- 
tion. 

Certain other points are worth not- 
ing in this regard. If both parties were 
married before and the requisite con- 
ditions were present on both sides, 
there is a twofold diriment impediment 
that must be specified in seeking a dis- 
pensation for the marriage. Moreover, 
it must be kept in mind that the im- 
pediment of crime will affect baptized 
non-Catholies who were previously 
married, because every baptized person 
is bound by the marriage laws of the 
Church except in two well-defined cases 
(efr. Canons 1070, §1, 1099, §2). 
Ignorance of the impediment does not 
excuse from it (Canon 16, §1). 

Although it is necessary for the im- 
pediment that there be formal adultery 
(that is, both parties must know that 
at least one of them is married), in 
practice the pastor should request a 
dispensation even if it is claimed that 
this knowledge was lacking. Otherwise 
the spouses could later seek a declara- 
tion of nullity on the grounds that the 
impediment of crime rendered invalid 
their Catholic marriage, and the exter- 
nal evidence would support their claim. 
The same is to be said of those cases 
in which non-Catholics attempted an- 
other marriage after civil divorce, de- 
spite the fact that these persons are 


usually of the opinion that the first 
marriage bond has been destroyed by 
the civil decree. 

RENEWAL OF CONSENT IN 

VALIDATION OF MARRIAGE 

The final point for consideration is 
the need of renewal of consent in the 
validation of marriages. Matrimonial 
consent is absolutely necessary for a 
valid marriage, and this consent ecan- 
not be supplied by any human power 


_(Canon 1081, g1). The natural law 


requires no particular form of giving 
consent, except that there must be some 
external manifestation of consent for a 
valid marriage contract. Ecclesiastical 
law, however, lays down certain requi- 
sites for a valid marriage when either 
of the parties to the marriage is bap- 
tized. We shall pass over the sanatio 
in radice and the various cases in which 
there may have been some kind of de- 
fective consent, limiting this treatment 
to those cases in which there is to be a 
marriage ceremony in the presence of 
an authorized priest and two witnesses. 

For the validity of such a marriage 
there is absolutely necessary a new act 
of the will by both parties to the mar- 
riage. “The renewal of consent must be 
a new act of the will having for its ob- 
ject the marriage which is known to 
have been invalid from the begining” 
(Canon 1134). It is not sufficient that 
the parties go through a ceremony which 
they regard as a mere formality re- 
quired by church law—a “blessing” by 
the Church of a marriage already truly 
contracted. Experience proves that this 
attitude towards the “blessing” of a 
marriage is all too common even among 
Catholics. Unless this mistaken idea 
concerning the nature of the validation 
is removed, there is grave danger that 
the marriage before the priest will also 
be invalid for lack of the new formal 
act of the will required by Canon Law. 
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The priest need not and should not 
be offensive or too blunt in indicating 
to the contracting parties the need of 
this new act of the will by which they 
are to give matrimonial consent. Never- 
theless, that need must be made clear 
to them before the ceremony of valida- 
tion. 

Difficulty may be encountered with 
those, especially non-Catholies, who 
consider themselves already validly 
married, and who consent to a Catholic 
marriage only at the insistence of the 
other party, though regarding the sec- 
ond ceremony as unnecessary. Canon 
1134 states that the object of the requi- 
site new act of the will is the marriage 
“which is known to have been invalid 
from the beginning.” This condition 
would seemingly not be fulfilled by 
those who are firmly convinced that 
they are already married. What should 
be done in such cases? 


SANATIO IN RADICE USED 
ONLY AS LAST RESORT 


Obviously a sanatio in radice would 
validate the marriage, but it is not desir- 
able to be multiplying cases in which 
recourse is had to this process, and 
sometimes the conditions prescribed for 
a sanatio by the Ordinary will not be 
fulfilled. The writer believes that the 
requirements of Canon 1134 will be 
satisfied if the reluctant party to the 
validation will sincerely agree to make 
a new act of the will and to give con- 
sent at least in so far as it is required 
bv the laws of the Catholic Church for 
a valid marriage. Canonists point out 


that the wording of Canon 1134 does 
not exclude cases in which there may 
be a renewal of consent because of posi- 
tive doubt concerning the validity of a 
marriage, although the presumption of 
validity from Canon 1014 will hold in 
both the internal and external forum 
when thorough investigation has failed 
to settle the doubt. 

If the non-Catholic, therefore, will 
agree to make the new act of the will 
described in the preceding paragraph, 
it would appear sufficient to safeguard 
the validity of the marriage in accord 
with Canon 1134. If he will not so 
agree, however, or if the priest has a 
prudent doubt concerning his sincerity, 
the Ordinary should be consulted be- 
fore the ceremony of validation takes 
place. Normally this need should not 
arise if the pastor is both tactful and 
clear in his explanation of what is re- 
quired by the law of the Church. 

As has been seen, the validation of 
marriages calls for careful considera- 
tion and investigation on the part of the 
priest to determine that the parties are 
free from censure before being married, 
and even more to be sure that their 
matrimonial consent is given validly 
and that it is not vitiated by any diri- 
ment impediment that was overlooked. 
Good faith or inadvertence will not sup- 
ply for these latter defects, and the re- 
sult of such defects in many cases would 
be to deprive the parties of the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony and of the sacra- 
mental graces that are so helpful and 
necessary for the attainment of a 
happy marriage. 
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Melchisedech, Man of 
Mystery 


By ROBERT A. WENDELN 


= fascinates the human 


mind. Its very essence being the un- 
known, the unfathomable, the uncer- 
tain, it creates a turbulence in a mind 
made for truth, stirring up hidden ener- 
gies which drive men on until the truth 
is known. In former times such ordi- 
nary occurrences of nature as lightning 
and thunder cowed men until they 
bowed in reverential fear and wor- 
shipped them as deities. Modern sci- 
ence, too, is baffled when it tries to pry 
loose nature’s secrets and formulate 
them in laws. But most mysterious 
of all is the human person, each a 
wonder-world in himself, to be ap- 
proached only in reverence and awe. 
Men of history, especially, are shrouded 
in mystery by the accumulation of 
ages which succeeding generations 
strive to penetrate. Of these, one man 
in Sacred Scripture stands out promi- 
nently. He is Melchisedech, the king 
of ancient Salem. He, indeed, is a man 
of mystery. 

This man who piques our curiosity 
emerges from the shadows of antiquity 
three times, each a thousand years 
apart. His historical appearance he 
makes in Genesis, but he returns in the 
Psalms and in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Hebrews.' With every appearance the 
grandeur of his personality is increased, 
but the mystery of his réle in God’s 
plan is intensified. Over him hangs an 


“Gen., xiv. 18-24; Ps. cix. 4; Heb. v. 6-14, 
vi. 20, vii. 1-18. 


exciting suspense from Genesis to He- 
brews. Cloaked in mystery he stands, 
a humble silent instrument in the hand 
of God. 
FIRST HISTORICAL APPEARANCE 
OF MELCHISEDECH 


Without indicating Melchisedech’s 
parents or ancestors, Moses thrust him 
into the inspired account of God’s early 
dealings with men.? He was king of 
Salem, peaceful Salem.* The surround- 
ing tribes and villages were outstand- 
ing for their warlike tendencies. All 
had to encourage virtues of physical 
strength and valor, for between the 
towns was a constant friction. There 
were enemies even from distant lands, 
with small skirmishes a common rou- 
tine. Fighting, blood, and death be- 
came familiar counterparts of men’s 
lives. Among the other towns Salem 
stood out like light shining in the 
gloom. It was noted for its peaceful 
spirit. There was a singular lack of 
thirst for fighting and war in its har- 
monious atmosphere. No other, per- 
haps, was more influential in developing 
the characteristics which Salem proudly 
showed to its neighboring towns than 
its leader, Melchisedech. 

Where other leaders gained renown 
in battle, he won for himself honor and 


*Problems connected with the date and 
nationality of Melchisedech are considered by 
Brinkworth, “Melchisedech, King of Salem,” 
in Clergy Review, X, (1935), 342-357. 

*Salem means “peace.” 
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respect by his equitable dealings with 
his fellow-man, the justice of his laws 
and judgments. Physical courage was 
outstripped by moral courage. He was 
the man who dared to be different. 
Though he obtained his office through 
blood with its right to succession, in 
him were combined the outstanding 
qualities of leadership and good gov- 
ernment summed up in the significance 
of his name, “my king is righteousness.” 
With him one cannot associate the 
gold and wealth of ancient kings. His 
power extended over a small number 
of people, a group of nomadic tribes. 
Hundreds of these populated the land of 
Palestine where he lived. His palace 
was distinguished, perhaps, by being a 
tent of better quality and of larger 
proportions than the rest. His riches 
were a large herd of sheep or goats. 
These alone were sufficient to give him 
prestige and title of king of Salem. 
His first entrance in history is made 
with Abraham, the patriarch of the 
Jewish nation. Yet, Abraham who 
received the divine call in Ur of the 
Chaldees—Abraham to whom God 
promised a progeny more numerous 
than the stars or the sands of the seas, 
Abraham in whom all generations 
would be blessed, Abraham from whose 
posterity the promised Redeemer would 
spring-—paid tithes to Melchisedech. 
What was the source from which this 
fearless king drew that strength of 
character to combat without arms the 
warlike tendencies of his neighbors, to 
*The majority of scholars believe that the 
meeting between Abraham and Melchisedech 
occurred about 2000 B.c. Cfr., Michael J. 
Gruenthaner, “Date of Abraham,” in Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, V (1943), 87. Albright 
favors the view that it was between 1900 and 
1750. Cir. “From the Stone Age to Christian- 
ity,’ The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1940, p. 150. Some have determined the date 
by trying to identify one of the Kings (Am- 
raphael), against whom Abraham fought, with 
Hammurabi. This opinion is rapidly being 


abandoned. Cfr. Gruenthaner, op. cit., IV, 
(1942), 360-62. 
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rule his own people, and to demand 
the homage of Abraham? Melchise- 
dech was a “priest of the most Igh 
God.” Herein is tue answer. He was 
a priest, one set apart from men, Oi 
who was a fit person to commune more 
intimately than others with God. ‘To 
the “most high God who created heaven 
and earth,’ he offered sacrifices and 
prayers for his people. From God he 
obtained for them blessings and favors. 
What beauty and strength of soul must 
God have given to make Melchisedech 
a fit instrument of His will! From out 
of all the tribes and nations which were 
dispersed at the tower of Babel comes 
this descendant keeping alive the 
knowledge of the one “True 
Melchisedech was God’s special choice. 
Surrounded by all manners of super- 
stitious cults to gods of stone and metal, 
he keeps monotheistic beliefs intact. 


God. 


MEETING OF MELCHISEDECH 
WITH ABRAHAM 


Melchisedech meets Abraham ani 
brings forth bread and wine. This is a 
scene of sacrifice as the Hebrew words 
translated by “brings forth” indicate. 
This venture on the part of Melchisc- 
dech was not a gesture of appeasement. 
Abraham was not coming in battle 
array as a hostile foe. He had just 
routed part of a mighty army which 
had held Lot captive. Under cover 
of darkness Lot was rescued and much 
booty was taken. Abraham’s plans of 
war had been directed elsewhere. Nor 
can it be said that Abraham was re- 
ceiving offerings from a pagan priest 
to be given as worship to the local deity 
in thanksgiving for his recent victory. 
Abraham’s obvious predilection by God 
negates such a compromise. The sug- 
gestion that this bread and wine were 
refreshments is hardly adequate. Ab- 
raham had considerable plunder. What 
substance would bread and wine be to 
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warriors fatigued after pursuit, battle 
and a victorious return! Melchise- 
dech’s was a true sacrifice offered to 
the One True God in the name of 
Abraham by this unique priest. 

Nor is that all. Melchisedech pro- 
nounces a blessing. Over the kneeling 
warrior he extends his hands. His eyes 
are lifted to the heavens as his majestic 
voice penetrates the clouds to the throne 
of God divine benediction. 


begging 


“Blessed be Abraham by the most high 


God, who created heaven and earth, 
and blessed be the most high God by 
whose protection the enemies are in 
thy hands.” Abraham does not look 
askance at this strange procedure. His 
voice is not raised in loud protestation. 
He is perplexed and even troubled be- 
cause the true meaning of these actions 
are not in proper focus. Here is one 
like himself. Here is one who together 
with him shares the distinct preroga- 
tive of keeping alive the light of mono- 
theistic religion shining in the darkness 
of paganism and idolatry. Abraham 
too offers sacrifice, but he is more ac- 
customed to the bloody sacrifice of the 
lamb and the ox. Melchisedech’s sacri- 
fice is centered around those humble 
offerings of everyday fare, bread and 
wine. This offering would be meaning- 
less pantomime without some divine 
assurance. This is immediately forth- 
coming as God soothes the troubled 
spirit of Abraham. “The word of the 
Lord came forth to Abraham by a 
vision, saying: ‘Fear not, Abraham, I 
am thy protector, and thy reward ex- 
ceeding great.’”’ Besides assurance of 
heaven’s delight in Abraham, it is a 
divine confirmation and marvelous re- 
flection on the truth and worth of 
Melchisedech. This meeting and the 
actions portrayed have their inception 
in the eternal plan of God. The sig- 
nificance of those actions remains, how- 
ever, to permeate the Old and New 


Testament with the heavy suspense ol 
un unanswered question. The sacrifice 
and the blessing of Melchisedech are 
finished. Abraham pays tithes acknow]l- 
edging his inferiority. With that 
the incident is completed and the veil 
is drawn. Melchisedech fades into the 
obscurity of history, yet a mystery. 


MELCHISEDECH LINKED WITH 
MESSIAH TO COME 


Centuries A thousand and 
more years flow by. The royal psalm- 
ist, David, is singing in lyric prophecy 
of the Messiah to come. The Messiah 
will be a king who shall make of his 
enemies a footstool; his sceptre reaches 
out in glorious radiance of benign but 
powerful sovereignty. Then, abruptly, 
almost like an inharmonious chord, into 
this prophetic song comes again the 
intriguing name of Melchisedech: 
“Thou art a priest forever according 
to the order of Melchisedech.” At 
once David continues in a different 
vein as he extols the might of the Mes- 
siah. But the mention of the name of 
Melchisedech awakens a dormant in- 
terest. The mystery is heightened, 
suspense intensified, for He who is to 
come, the promised redeemer, will be a 
priest, not according to the cherished 
Levitical mode of priesthood but ac- 
cording to the order of Melchisedech. 
Sublime Melchisedech, chosen in the 
misty dawn of history to foreshadow 
and typify the priesthood of the Mes- 
siah! This revealing note is all that 
is given. The cloak of silence again 
envelops Melchisedech in mystery. 

The Expected of nations has come. 
After many centuries the prophecies of 
David, Jeremias, Isaias and others of 
God’s host of great men are fulfilled. 
In a darkened upper room in Jerusalem, 
Jesus Christ, takes into His hands the 
common fare, bread and wine. He 
raises His eyes. He blesses the food. 


pass. 
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He pronounces simple words: “Take; 
this is My body. This is My blood of 
the new covenant, which is being shed 
for many. Do this as often as you 
drink it, in remembrance of Me.” The 
receding ages halt in their ceaseless 
flow to outline the shadowy figure of 
Melchisedech, standing in Salem the 
ancient site of Jerusalem, “bringing 
forth bread and wine.” The mysterious 
significance of Melchisedech, the ex- 
alted réle which he plays in the working 
out of God’s plan begins to unfold. 

In Rome, the capital of the world, 
St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the He- 
brews. It was over thirty years since 
Christ had died. The number of his 
followers had spread beyond the limits 
of Jerusalem, beyond the Jewish na- 
tion. The pagan world was feeling the 
throb of a new heartbeat in its lifeless 
body. Everywhere Christians were 
offering the new sacrifice. Some of 
those who had been converted from 
Judaism were still confused. They 
failed to grasp the transition between 
the bloody sacrifices of animals of the 
Old Law and the sacrifice of Christ in 
the New Law. St. Paul intended to 
clarify this and other points in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 


SACRIFICE OF MELCHISEDECH 
FORESHADOWED CHRIST’S 


St. Paul had a comprehensive grasp 
of the entire Old Dispensation, its 
priesthood and its sacrifice. Melchise- 
dech had his part to play. In clear and 
precise words St. Paul dispels the clouds 
of mystery and suspense which hovered 
over Melchisedech for about two thou- 
sand years. In brilliant contrasts he 
focuses attention first upon Melchise- 
dech, then upon Christ. It is a start- 
ling illumination, so bright that it can 
only be a spark of the divine: “Without 


father, without mother, without geneal- 
ogy, having neither beginning of days 
nor end of life, but likened to the Son 
of God, he continues a priest forever.” 

Melchisedech’s humble offering of 
bread and wine is a type of that endless 
sacrifice, the eternal covenant of God 
with men. Melchisedech typifies the 
Son of God lifted up on a cross, the 
perfect victim, the perfect sacrifice. 
St. Paul places them side by side, the 
type and that which was typified. The 
inspired Paul lifts the cloak of mystery, 
and Melchisedech steps forth in all his 
rightful splendor and majesty. His 
role in the drama of redemption has 
been played. It was unique, it was 
mysterious, it was lonely. 


Thrice bless’d are they, who feel 
their loneliness; 

To whom nor voice of friends nor 
pleasant scene 

Bring aught on which the sadden’d 
heart can lean; 

Yea, the rich earth, garb’d in her 
daintiest dress 

Of light and joy, doth but the more 
oppress, 

Claiming responsive smiles and 
rapture high; 
Till, sick at heart, beyond the 

veil they fly, 

Seeking His Presence, who alone 
can bless. 

Such, in strange days, the weapons 
of Heaven’s grace; 

When, passing o’er the high-born 
Hebrew line, 

He moulds the vessel of His vast 
design ; 

Fatherless, homeless, reft of age 
and place, 

Sever’d from earth, and careless of 
its wreck, 

Born through long woe His rare 
Melchizedek.°* 


*Cardinal Newman, “Melchizedek,” in 
“Verses on Various Occasions.” (Longmans, 
Green and Co., London, 1900), p. 108. 
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The Major Seminarian 
and His Pastor 


By DONALD W. McILVANE 


, —_— conversations are tra- 
ditionally all-inelusive in their cover- 
age. The circle of four or five semi- 
narians which began after supper to 
discuss the new government in Eng- 
land will probably have come around 
to analyzing the various Religious 
Orders by the time the bell sounds for 
study or prayer. Among _ individual 
persons who form the topic for these 
conversations the seminarian’s pastor 
ranks high, perhaps right after the 
rector and the bishop. The seminarian 
rightly recognizes that his pastor is 
nenceforth a man of considerable im- 
portance in his life. Now, in the semi- 
nary, it is the pastor of his home parish. 
Later, as a priest, it will be the pastor 
to whom he is assigned as an assistant. 


SEMINARIAN’S ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS HIS OWN PASTOR 


Each seminarian’s attitude towards 
his own pastor is quickly sensed in these 
conversations. With some their genuine 
love for their pastor is apparent from 
their sincere extolling of his virtues and 
of his acts of kindness towards them. 
With others a strained: compliment, si- 
ience, or occasionally an unguarded 
complaint indicates that their pastor 
has not been as good to them as might 
be desirable. 

Pastors may find it interesting and 
helpful if a seminarian’s idea of what 
they should be to him is here briefly set 
down. The following thoughts represent 
the fruit of numerous conversations over 


several years. To some extent they are 
also the result of some serious personal 
thought on the question. The seminar- 
ian appreciates, at least in his better mo- 
ments, that his pastor is a man of many 
years’ experience. Yet, it is possible 
that, if a pastor sincerely considers what 
others expect of him, he may learn much 
that will make his work more effective. 

In this, as in all other parochial mat- 
ters, the pastor’s attitude is funda- 
mental. He should regard his semi- 
narian in no other light than Christ re- 
garded His Apostles during their period 
of training. He welcomed them back 
after their first missionary journey, 
took them aside, spoke to them of their 
work, and instructed them further in 
the divine truths. Again and again in 
the seminary the future priest hears the 
admonition that he must make himself 
more and more like Christ, through the 
grace which He will give in plenitude. 
Christ is to be his model always. It is 
consoling, then, for the seminarian to 
find in his pastor a priest who tries to 
live up to this model. The seminarian 
looks for a Christ-like welcome from 
his pastor when he returns home on 
vacation. He is rightfully disappointed 
when he is received with a stiff and cold 
welcome—if indeed it may at times be 
called a welcome at all. 

The pastor should receive the semi- 
narian with a genuine warmth and sin- 
cere interest. To-day this seminarian 
is little more than a boy. He is awk- 
ward, sometimes too self-confident, 
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sometimes too timid. When for the 
first time he knocks on the rectory door 
dressed in a black suit, he definitely 
does not seem to know his place. Yet 
to-morrow he will be a priest, if God 
wills it. Although he will develop into 
a good priest chiefly through the train- 
ing he receives in the seminary, the pas- 
tor can exercise a strong influence also. 
He should on this occasion of weleome 
inquire into the seminarian’s progress, 
with questions about specific phases of 
seminary life. Questions can be asked 
about the studies, about the spiritual 
exercises, about the priest superiors and 
professors, and about the program of 
recreational activities. Such real and 
concrete inquiries made in a sympa- 
thetic manner cannot fail to show the 
seminarian that his pastor is really in- 
terested in him. 


PASTOR’S GUIDANCE WILL FORM 
SEMINARIAN’S CHARACTER 


Moreover, the replies that the semi- 
narian makes to these friendly queries 
may afford the pastor a chance for some 
remarks and advice. 
been pointed out, that the largest part 
of the seminarian’s character formation 
will be done by the seminary authori- 
ties. Yet, the pastor can exercise a 
supplementary role, for he may in many 
instances be better qualified to speak to 
the young man about some particular 
point. Especially where he notes a 
false attitude towards the seminary au- 
thorities, the pastor should not permit 
the chance to pass without some pointed 
but gentle remarks on this matter. For 
any one of numerous reasons the semi- 
narian may have lost respect for one or 
all of his seminary superiors. It will 
be a most difficult task for them to re- 
gain this respect themselves. The res- 
toration will have to come from an 
outside source. Here the pastor can 
give direct aid to his brother-priests in 


It is true, as has 
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the seminary by helping to dispose his 
seminarian properly towards them. 


PASTOR SHOULD SUGGEST NORMS 

OF VACATION CONDUCT 

In welcoming the seminarian home 
the pastor should not hesitate to lay 
down general norms of vacation con- 
duct. In this there is need for much 
discretion. Certainly all that should 
be given are general directives, unless 
the bishop should have provided more 
explicit instructions. A heavy stress 
should be laid on maintaining a full 
spiritual life. The importance of medi- 
tation, spiritual reading, Rosary and 
examination of conscience should be 
clearly brought out. Ordinarily the 
seminarian will be faithful in daily at- 
tendance at Mass and reception of Holy 
Communion. 
his spiritual exercises will extend no 
further. The pastor should point out 
bluntly that life in the modern world 
is more dangerous than the young semi- 
narian at first realizes. Not only are 
there frequent open occasions of sin, but 
there is the constant peril of sliding into 
a worldly way of thinking. 
are not a liberation from the spiritual 
life, the pastor should remind his semi- 
narian. They are rather a testing time 
in which he should apply with freedom 
what he learned theoretically and under 
a certain compulsion in the seminary. 

It is not necessary to point out that 
the pastor cannot possibly have any 
rigid check-up on these spiritual exer- 
cises as performed during the vacation. 
The seminarian would most often not 
welcome such a scrutiny. 


Occasionally, however, 


Vacations 


It might even 
seriously antagonize him. Therefore, 
it is doubly important that the pastor 
endeavor, by word and example, to 
implant the proper basic attitude. 
MOST SEMINARIANS WILL 
WELCOME PASTOR’S SUGGESTIONS 


After these first paragraphs some 
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pastors will object, in the best theo- 
logical tradition: “Surely the semi- 
narian does not expect all this of me. 
I know human nature too well for that. 
These points may be sound, but it is 
liardly realistic to say that the young 
seminarian thinks this. The less I tell 
him to do, the more he likes me.” To 
all of which it can only be answered 
that such may in truth be the attitude 
of a few seminarians. It is not that of 
most—and this is important to note— 
even if they do not voice the above 
thoughts openly. They do want guid- 
ance during their vacations. They are 
often a trifle disappointed when their 
vacation helped them not at all to ad- 
vance on the road to the priesthood. 
Especially as they progress through the 
seminary they come to realize that they 
need guidance. Their difficulty is a 
reluctance in bringing this realization 
A seminarian will often 
give away by some passing remark his 
eratitude to his pastor for some well- 
directed advice, or for friendly diree- 
tions and admonitions. Seminarians on 


into practice. 


vacation want their pastor to be a pas- 
tor to them in the full scriptural sense 
of the word. The pastor, however, must 
take the initiative. He has been partly 
instrumental in developing this voea- 
tion to the priesthood from his parish. 
Once the young man has entered the 
seminary, he should continue to exert 
his influence, so as to help the vocation 
reach its maturity. 


PARTICIPATION OF SEMINARIANS 
IN SOLEMN PARISH FUNCTIONS 


It seems an obvious point for the 
pastor to give his seminarian every op- 
portunity to participate in the solemn 
religious functions of the parish which 
occur during his vacations. Yet, it is 
a fact that some pastors neglect this. 
This is surely an instance of showing 
far less than the normal interest in the 


seminarian. The pastor should con- 
sider it a primary duty to see that the 
seminarian is allowed to serve on the 
altar as often as possible during his va- 
‘ations. He should insure that thereby 
the seminarian is truly increasing his 
love for the saered liturgy. There 
should be careful instructions as to the 
rubrics which must be observed, and a 
few words as to the internal spirit 
which should animate the external cere- 
monies. It should not be for the semi- 
narian merely a chance for gratifying 
au desire to be seen on the altar in all 
his youthful sanctity by the members 
of the parish. Seminarians are sorry 
to hear one of their fellow-students re- 
cite proudly his accomplishments while 
at his home parish, as if he himself were 
the center of the liturgy. They love to 
serve on the altar, but they try to be 
at least moderately humble about it. 


FINDING SUITABLE OCCUPATIONS 
FOR SEMINARIANS 


If it is possible, the pastor should 
also introduce the seminarian to other 
types of work around the parish, es- 
pecially during the summer vacation. 
Perhaps he can be of assistance in the 
sacristy or rectory. If his talents per- 
mit it, he may be used with success in 
training the altar boys or choir. Dur- 
ing the summer vacation he may be 
given the task of assisting in the census 
or of teaching catechism. Perhaps 
there is some painting or cleaning to be 
done around the parish. Other types of 
work will depend upon the individual 
parish. It is certainly desirable, but 
by no means always practicable, for the 
seminarian to have such a job. In it 
he will have adequate contact with the 
world and will at the same time be kept 
close to his Church and his God. 

In connection with this, it cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that the pastor, 
except in unusual circumstances, must 
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be prepared to offer an adequate salary 
for such work. It is not fair to ask a 
seminarian to forego the reasonable 
wage which an outside job will give him 
when he and his family are already 
making considerable financial sacrifices. 

In the event that the pastor permits 
the seminarian to take a secular job 
in the summer there will be much need 
of supervision. Most seminarians feel 
that they should be allowed this type of 
work for several of their seminary va- 
cations. Such work can be of real 
profit to the seminarian. It can help 
him greatly to mature. What is to be 
guarded against is a worldly maturity 
which tends to discount the value of 
spiritual things. Some jobs do not offer 
much danger spiritually, but others 
quite definitely do. No job should be 
taken which renders daily Mass an im- 
possibility unless it is the only one 
available and the money is critically 
necessary. The seminarian will appre- 
ciate his pastor’s advice on how to make 
the most out of his job. This advice 
can deal with how to positively derive 
the maximum of experience and, nega- 
tively, how to avoid the dangers in- 
herent in such a job. Here again the 
pastor must insist on a regular spiritual 
life. It will be hard and will involve 
sacrifice of some evening relaxation, but 
it will ensure the preservation of a 
Christlike outlook and possibly even 
of his very vocation. In addition, it 
cannot but be that, if the seminarian 
has a proper outlook on his spiritual 
exercises, he will find them often a 
definite refreshment for the soul after 
a trying day. There is a practical 
Pelagianism current among some semi- 
narians as regards the spiritual perils 
of their vacations. It will be enough, 
they think, if they use natural vigi- 
iance. They do not openly deny the 
necessity of prayer and of the divine 
grace which will come in answer to it, 
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but their neglect of prayer is an implicit 
denial. Most seminarians in such a 
state on their vacation realize that they 
are not doing all that they should. 
Their uneasiness often finds expression 
in a spoken wish to return to the semi- 
nary for the new year, where, under the 
compulsion of the rule, their spiritual 
life is fully adequate. Fatherly advice 
and admonitions from their pastor will 
be welcomed as the push which they 
needed and were waiting for. 


WHEN A SEMINARIAN NEEDS 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Here, too, comes the delicate ques- 
tion of lending financial assistance to 
the seminarian. It is a matter that re- 
quires much tact and caution. There 
are a few cases in which the need for 
finaneial assistance is so great that it 
cannot be concealed. Then the pastor 
will have to meet it himself or secure 
help elsewhere. Of a more difficult na- 
ture are those cases where the family 
has some money but not really enough. 
The seminarian goes to the seminary 
with an absolute minimum of books, 
the cheapest possible cassock and vir- 
tually no spending money. Every 
seminary has such students, usually 
young men of real worth. The situa- 
tion may even reach the extreme where 
a seminarian owns only one pair of 
trousers or must borrow a necessary 
textbook from a friend. The pastor 
can be of much assistance in such cases 
by making a small gift or loan. Human 
nature and its pride in financial inde- 
pendence being what it is, much dis- 
cretion is necessary in offering assist- 
ance in such a case. The seminarian 
will probably try to turn down the help 
very politely, but once the pastor has 
decided the need of such aid he should 
be gently insistent. If the affair is 
handled properly, the pastor will have 
merited the lasting gratitude of his 
seminarian. 
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FURTHER EVIDENCES OF 
INTEREST AND GENEROSITY 


Several minor points can be men- 
tioned in conclusion. It is certainly not 
to be expected, but that pastor is to be 
highly praised who choses to take his 
seminarian along on a vacation trip to 
some shrine or monastery. This is an 
act of true interest and generosity 
which will go far in developing the 
seminarian’s knowledge of his Church: 
The intimate companionship of such a 
trip enables the example of a thor- 
oughly. priestly life to impress itself 
deeply on the young future priest. Even 
on brief trips around the diocese the 
seminarian will enjoy accompanying 
his pastor. This is especially true 
where he attends a provincial or reli- 
gious seminary. The chances are that 
he will then feel somewhat remote from 
the diocese for which he is preparing. 
The pastor can use these short trips as 
a means of acquainting him with the 
diocese in which he will soon labor. In 
relation to this, it may also be noted 
that subdeacons and deacons often wish 
openly among themselves that they 
could accompany their pastor on a sick 
eall. Usually they are afraid to ask 
from a fear of embarrassing him. Pas- 
toral initiative can solve this problem. 
The seminarian is aware that it would 
not be judicious to have him along as 
an observer on certain sick calls. Yet, 
he feels that the pastor can surely find 
at least one occasion to supply this di- 
rectly practical training which is be- 
yond the scope of the average seminary. 
As a last practical note, the seminarian 
will really welcome his pastor’s offer of 
the use of his library. The vacationing 
seminarian often misses the ample li- 
brary to which he has been accustomed. 
As yet he is unable to buy many books 
for himself. ‘Moreover, the books 
loaned can be discussed with mutual 
profit when they are returned. 


WHEN A STUDENT IS 
DISMISSED FROM SEMINARY 


In the event that the seminarian is 
dismissed from the seminary the pastor 
should receive him with patient under- 
standing. If the dismissal is perma- 
nent, he will be in need of help to re- 
adjust himself, particularly if he was 
nearing the end of his seminary course. 
Pastoral recriminations, justified or not, 
will not help. If the ex-seminarian did 
his level best but simply did not have a 
vocation, the pastor should submit his 
judgment to that of the seminary au- 
thorities. The latter are in a far better 
position to judge vocations. He should 
assist the young man in fitting himself 
back into secular life and into parochial 
life. If he receives the proper encour- 
agement, such a former seminarian will 
make an outstanding layman. Semi- 
narians are more than kind to their for- 
mer brother who courageously faced the 
fact that he had no vocation and took 
the necessary action. They wonder 
why sometimes such a man when back 
in the world seems to slip into a routine 
Catholicity. Could the answer be the 
lack of a charitable reception by his 
pastor upon his return home? Semi- 
narians wonder, and not always too 
quietly, about this possibility of pas- 
toral coldness with former seminarians. 

If the seminarian was merely dropped 
from the particular seminary with a 
recommendation sufficient to permit en- 
trance into another seminary, the pas- 
tor should be generous in his efforts to 
help him find entry elsewhere. How- 
ever, he should not immediately com- 
mence this task. Without in any way 
attempting to discourage the semi- 
narian, he should first examine the ad- 
visability of such a step, unless from 
the nature of the recommendation given 
by the seminary authorities this ap- 
pears superfluous. Such a seminarian 
is often confused and should be helped 
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in thinking out his vocation. If the 
pastor feels incompetent in the matter, 


he should insist that the young man | 


consult a priest skilled in such counsel- 
ling. It may even be advisable to con- 
sider whether the seminarian might be 
hetter fitted for a Religious Order or 
for the brotherhood. 

If some of these remarks have seemed 
a trifle idealistic, pastors should remem- 
ber that seminarians expect much of 
them. The seminarian expects his pas- 
tor to take the initiative in helping and 
guiding him on the long road to the 
priesthood. He expects his pastor to 
be genuinely interested in him—to re- 
ceive him as a future co-worker in the 
shepherding of Chrisit’s own sheep. He 
realizes that he is still in an inferior po- 
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sition. He does not expect to command 
extraordinary attention and assistance. 
He knows that the pastor has many 
other duties. He probably does not 
realize that the very fact of his youth- 
ful inexperience combined with his high 
calling demands a watehful interest on 
the part of his pastor. The seminarian 
takes his life seriously. The pastor 
should respond by considering it a seri- 
ous duty to watch over the seminarian 
on vacation in his parish with a true 
Christ-like charity. To take the place 
of Christ—that is the rdéle of the priest. 
The seminarian believes this truth with 
all his heart. It is the central thought 
of his years in the seminary. He looks 
to his pastor for the living realization 
of this role. 


Divine Providence in Family 
Life 


By JOSEPH A. McCOY, S.M. 


OF as ALL eternity the Word was 
generated from the First Person of the 
Most Blessed Trinity, and from their 
mutual love sprang forth the Fire of 
Love, the Holy Spirit. This heavenly 
and eternal Trinity is a prototype ac- 
cording to which the earthly trinity, 
the family (with father and mother, 
and the children who are the fruit of 
their mutual love), should be built. 

In time the Most Holy Spirit of Love 
overshadowed the Virgin Mary, and 
through Him human flesh and blood 
were united to a Divine Person in her 
womb. The Child born of her was thus 
both the Son of God and the Son of 
Man. Because He, the Son of God, 
became the Son of Man, we, sons of 
men, have become the children of God 
(Eph., i. 5). When Christ began to 
teach, He told us that God is our 
Father, and He counted this revelation 
as one of His greatest accomplishments 
and consolations the night before His 
death (John, xvii. 25-26). 


CONCEPT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY 


It is from this revelation of Christ 
that the Christian coneept of the 
family comes. The father takes the 
place of the Heavenly Father here on 
earth as the “good provider.” In the 
mother, Mary once more walks the 
earth, and the noblest aspect of her 
motherhood is found in this, that 
through her fruitfulness the Mystical 
Body of Christ is being built up and 


brought to completion. The day of 
baby’s baptism is a great feast day for 
all, as the City of God receives a new 
citizen and the family itself welcomes 
home a new Christ Child. Inspired by 
faith, the husband and wife take the 
little ones to their hearts and see in 
them “living members of Christ, par- 
takers of immortal life, and heirs of 
that eternal glory to which we all aspire 
from our inmost hearts.” 

The Providence of God almost visi- 
bly overshadows such a family. The 
good provider and his wife, the visible 
representatives of Providence, have al- 
ways an abundance of that which the 
children need most. Even though there 
may be occasional material wants, 
there are never hungry hearts starved 
for affection, craving amid material 
plenty the barest shreds of parental 
love. 

Where spiritual vales come first, the 
absence of material things is not likely 
to cause profound unhappiness, but 
once these values have weakened or 
disappeared nothing can replace them. 
Hockey skates and bicycles and cold 
cash cannot replace a mother’s love, 
nor a mink coat for infidelity. 

No doubt, the materialistic civiliza- 
tion in which we live makes the realiza- 
tion and practice of spiritual values 
more difficult, but the basic problems 
of human life are always the same; and 
if the family of to-day cannot meet 
these problems and overcome them, it 
is not all due to the environment, but 
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more fundamentally to a faulty sense of 
values in which the rdle of Divine 
Providence in family life has been en- 
trusted to the insurance agent, and the 
place of God, our Heavenly Father, has 
been taken over by the family doctor. 
This thought is forcefully brought out 
by Emerson Hynes in his article en- 
titled “A Family Reflection” (Orate 
Fratres, January, 1949) : 

“We depend upon ourselves and 
upon material things for the mean- 
ing and sustaining force of marriage. 

We have the same basic prob- 
lems as our ancestors. ... But we 
place our faith in Science, Savings 
and Sanitation. Our first reaction in 

a problem is ‘Get the penicillin,’ and 

only if the drug fails do our thoughts 

turn to God.” 

Such an attitude leaves the family 
alone, for it puts it on its own. Notice 
that it is not the environment which 
has wrought this destruction; it is the 
sense of values brought to the use of 
things. “We think that we can buy our 
way out of family problems.” 

It need not be so. The gentle Chris- 
tian mother of today, who sits sleep- 
less beside her baby’s bed with the 
scientifically sterilized thermometer in 
her right hand and her rosary in her 
left, with the telephone at her elbow 
and Our Lady’s picture over the child’s 
head, is not rare. And she is a living 
proof that neither penicillin, nor tele- 
vision, nor school plays, nor canasta, 
nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor any other creature need separate us 
from the love of God (Romans, ix. 39). 


COMPLETE CONFIDENCE IN 

DIVINE PROVIDENCE 

When our Divine Saviour was on 
earth, He worked a great miracle to 
feed five thousand people, and after- 
wards commanded that the fragments 
be gathered up lest they be lost (John, 
vi. 12). In the same way the good 
Christian father of to-day throws his 
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entire confidence on the providence of 
God in the very act of keeping his in- 
surance up to date. Did not Our Lord 
promise the Apostles a “Kingdom”? 
Some of the Saints, like Don Bosco and 
Mother Cabrini, have distinguished 
themselves for their financial acumen. 
There isn’t anything wrong with being 
clever. Pius XI concludes his master- 
ful Encyclical on Christian Marriage 
with a discussion of the ways in which 
the man and wife have a claim to be 
helped in temporal necessities. “It is 
no rare thing,” he says “to find that the 
perfect observance of God’s command 
and conjugal integrity encounter diffi- 
culties by reason of the fact that the 
man and wife are in straitened circum- 
stances.” 

In fact, the American father of the 
twentieth century, who is keenly con- 
scious of the providence of God and of 
his own position in the family as the 
living representative of it, is bound to 
be very much of a hustler. This is at- 
tested by Ed Willock’s article “Mar- 
riage for Keeps” (Integrity, October, 
1950): 


“A father who places life first, who 
not only accepts children but really 
provides for them, is likely to make 
more decisions in a day than a busi- 
ness executive makes in a month. 
He must be a philosopher, a crafts- 
man, a politician, a doctor, a psy- 
chologist, an administrator, a hostess, 
a director of souls.” 


But for all his hard work and care for 
the future, the father knows that he is 
only the representative of a far better 
Provider, that, as one father wrote, 
“no matter if one or both of us should 
die—the child is in infinitely better 
hands than ours.” 

To-day the world is crying for peace 
and security, but, until the Fatherhood 
of God and the all-wise and infinitely 
kind plan of His divine providence be- 
come for all of us truths which burn 
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deep down into our consciousness and 
flame out brilliantly in our attitudes 
towards our workaday world, neither 
peace nor security will be ours, nor 
would they be ours even though the age 
in which we live knew no wars nor 
material wants. The truly great and 
basic human problems will ever be the 
same—love, health, peace of mind, hap- 
piness, death. They will always be 
with us. Basic family problems change 
only relatively, and it will hardly hap- 
pen that poverty and drunkenness will 
ever disappear, any more than will 
blind babies or insolent daughters. The 
only answer to*many of these problems 
is this, and somehow it all fits into the 
plan of Divine Providence. 

When the older Tobias, a_ perfect 
father and husband, had lost his sight 
and had been tried in many other ways, 
Scripture says he “sighed, and began to 
pray with tears, saying: ‘Thou art just, 
O Lord, and all Thy judgments are 
just; and all Thy ways mercy and 
truth’ ” (Tobias, iii. 1-2). Every father 
and mother will sooner or later, some- 
how or other, be called upon to make 
the same act of faith in the Providence 
of God. 


WHEN WE STAND ALONE, 
WE STAND IN FEAR 


It seems to be on this point that some 
modern Catholic marriages fail. We 
are on our own. Our American heri- 
tage has trained us to help ourselves, 
and we rely on no one, not even on 
God. In the words of Hynes: 





“We are on our own—and our 
marriages are fickle, frivolous and 
fragile; our children are few and 
spaced.... We may keep up a front, 
but deep-down we are unhappy, con- 
fused and fearful.” 


This lone stand, especially in the 
case of a Catholic father and mother, 
is not as it should be. The spiritual 


vision of Our Father watching over us 
and providing for our needs can trans- 
form all the trials and heartaches, fears 
and anxieties of wedded life into the 
very fabric of a happy Christian home. 
In “The Dry Wood” Caryll House- 
lander shows how a little spiritual joy 
can transform the drabbest life: 


“From house to house went Father 
O’Grady, listening to the same litany 
of troubles, the aches and pains of 
rheumatism, . . . the swarm of rats, 
the way the landlord wouldn’t repair 
the roof (God have merey on the 
black-hearted devil!) .... There 
were daughters who stayed out all 
hours . . . and the sons who were 
morose and sulky at home, though as 
charming as you like everywhere 
else. . . . The same interminable 
litany of unholy poverty that had 
been poured into Father O’Grady’s 
ears day after day, week after week, 
for years. But now, though the same 
hardships prevailed, a change had 
come about. Everything shone in a 
new light, as if the sun had come out 
on a heap of rubble, and where before 
there had only been rusty tin cans, 
dry bones, and broken glass, now 
there was silver, ivory, and crystal 
and, forcing its way up through the 
dust and the rubbish, triumphant in 
loveliness, a flowering weed lifted a 
pure and shadowless face to the sun.” 


In the life of our Divine Saviour we 
have a beautiful example of the man 
who places all His confidence in God. 
Through His life runs a pattern of fail- 
ure and success, joy and pain, quiet 
hidden days and bustling activity, 
inonths, even years, spent on unimpor- 
tant projects, and the accomplishment 
of great things. The same pattern runs 
through the lives of Christian parents 
and children, and, as Gerald Kelly tells 
us in “More About Maturity” (Review 
for Religious, March, 1948), “the best 
tonic for fear and disappointment is the 
abiding consciousness of God’s loving 
providence.” 
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The Legion Is for Men 


By JOHN M. ANDERSON, S.T.L. 


K 
ROM THE title of this article, 
one might be led to believe that the 
writer considers the Legion of Mary to 
be an organization exclusively for men. 
This is not my intention, but rather to 
show that the Legion of Mary is not 
just another women’s organization. It 
is true that women have their part to 
play in the apostolic work of the 
Church and thus in the Legion of Mary, 
but this is not a work exclusively for 
them. It is men, above all, who are 
needed in the Legion of Mary to-day. 
The great need of the Church to-day 
is, in the words of Pope Pius X, “to 
have in each parish a group of laymen 
at the same time virtuous, enlightened, 
determined and really apostolic’’— 
Catholic laymen who will play their 
part in the apostolic work of further- 
ing the cause of Christ. This is the pur- 
pose and intent of the Legion of Mary, 
and is a purpose which is to-day being 
realized and accomplishing such great 
work for the cause of Christ and His 
Chureh. Some priests may feel that 
the Legion has an appeal only for 
women. Experience in Legion work 
shows that this is not the case. The 
Legion has and is developing those zeal- 
ous apostolic-minded laymen that the 
Chureh so badly needs. A brief ac- 
count of what men Legionaries have ac- 
complished in my own parish will show 
what men can do through the Legion 
of Mary. 

The Legion of Mary was organized in 
this parish six years ago. This first 
Preesidium was a mixed group ineluding 
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both men and women. ‘Two years ago 
this Presidium had so increased that it 
was considered advisable to divide it 
into two Presidia. At that time, the 
writer was assigned as Spiritual Direc- 
tor to the newly formed Presidium. 
Immediately we began’a campaign to 
enlist 
We found that this was not meeting 


new members, especially men. 
with much success. The men whom we 
contacted felt that the Legion was an 
organization only for women. Then the 
happy idea struck us. Why not estab- 
lish a new all-men’s Presidium? This 
idea bore fruit, and the first meeting 
was held last March. 
the already existing mixed group asked 
to be transferred into this new Presi- 


Two men from 


dium. 
aries in this all-men’s group, “Our Lady 
of Merey Presidium.” 


To-day we have twelve Legion- 


Four of these 
Legionaries are longshoremen; the 
president is a retired coastguardsman ; 
two are railroad workers, one is a tele- 
phone linesman, one a printer, two are 
bookkeepers, and another a warehouse 
worker. 
also officials in labor unions. 


Three of these Legionaries are 
All twelve 
Legionaries are zealous workers, and 
there is no case which they will not un- 
dertake whether it is to visit a lapsed 
Catholic who has been a Mason for fifty 
years or to conduct a house-to-house 
visitation of non-Catholic families in 
the parish for the purpose of interesting 
them in the teachings of the Church. 

Since its institution less than a year 
ago, this Presidium has accomplished 


remarkable results. It has been instru- 
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mental in bringing about the return to 
the church of 18 men and 2 women. 
One of these had not received the Sacra- 
ments for 17 years, another for 15 years, 
10 years. 
were validated. 


Three marriages 
One couple had been 
married 17 years outside the Church, 
another 12 years, and still another 5 


two for 


years. In one case, it meant bringing 
an entire family into the church, as 
there were three children who had not 
been baptized and were not 
brought up as Catholies. 


being 
Another ex- 
ample showing what laymen can accom- 
plish for the salvation of souls through 
the Legion of Mary is the case of a 
married couple who were not attending 
Mass and who had not made their 
taster Duty for several years. The 
President assigned two Legionaries to 
In the course of their 
visit, the couple frankly admitted that 
the reason for their not attending Mass 
and neglecting to make their Easter 
Duty was birth control. One of the 
Legionaries, a married man and father 
of six small children, so well explained 


call on them. 


the Catholie teaching regarding married 
life that, on their next visit a month 
later, the couple said that they had gone 
to confession and were planning to 
adopt the practice of receiving the 
Sacraments monthly. 


GREAT EXPANSION OF 
LOCAL APOSTOLATE 


This work you might say could be 
done by the priest. But can it? This 
is a city parish in which the priests 
make an annual parish visitation, but 


on this parish visitation the priest meets 
only a very small percentage of the men 
of the parish because they work during 
the day. In the evening, when the men 
are generally at home, the priest’s time 
is taken up with the instruction of con- 
verts, catechetical classes, attending the 
meetings of various societies and ap- 
pointments. Thus the need of the 
Legion of Mary to contact these fallen- 
away Catholics and those who are more 
or less lukewarm in the practice of their 
faith. 

The suecess of this men’s Preesidium 
of the Legion of Mary should not be 
measured solely by the actual record of 
work accomplished. No, 
probably the greatest accomplishment 
of the Legion of Mary is the develop- 
ment of truly apostolic-minded laymen. 
The Legion has brought to its members 
the realization that they are members 
of the Mystical Body, and that they 
have an important part to play in the 
welfare of the Church and in furthering 
the cause of Christ. These men, im- 
bued with the true Legion spirit, bring 
Christ into the places where they work, 
the union meetings which they attend, 
and the places of amusement they fre- 
quent. These places, by their very 
nature, are not open to the priest. 
These Legionaries are conscious of the 
fact that they are working for the cause 
of Christ not only when attending their 
Legion meeting and carrying out their 
assigned work, but that they are 
apostles twenty-four hours of the day. 
Indeed in the Legion of Mary we have 
the leaven of the community! 


apostolic 
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Hommes FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.J. 





Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Solicitude and Trust 


“Seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness and all these things shall be 
added to you” (Matt., vi. 33). 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. Introduction. 
II. Undivided service, the 
principle. 
III. Solicitude about temporal goods as ez- 
cluding trust in God. 
IV. Motives for trust in God. 
(1) He who gave the greater will 
give the less. 
(2) He who cares for the beasts and 
the flowers will watch over man. 
(3) God’s Fatherhood. 
V. Problems of God’s Providence and their 
solution: 
(1) Theoretical. 
(2) Practical: “Seek first, etc.” 


fundamental 


I suppose it must have happened oc- 
casionally to you, my brethren, as it has 
happened to so many Christians before 
you, to ask yourselves as you read the 
Gospels: “Is this lofty doctrine recon- 
cilable with the exigencies of modern 
life? Is it possible for a man to be a 
genuine follower of Christ our Lord, 
and at the same time an ordinary mem- 
ber of modern society? In particular, 
is Christianity compatible with big 
business and high finance? Nay, to 
bring the matter even closer to our own 
doors, must the earnest Christian, the 
practising Catholic, give up all effort to 
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improve his worldly position and be 
satisfied with the bare necessaries of 
life? Some of you, all of you perhaps, 
may have found a practical working 
solution of the problem. You are satis- 
fied to do as you see others doing. Yet, 
it is well from time to time to look 
closely at our lives and see how they 
square with our profession of Christian- 
ity, with the actual teaching of Him 
who is Christianity—Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 


TRUE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE 

TOWARDS WORLDLY GOODS 

Now, to-day’s Gospel is one of those 
passages in which our Divine Lord tells 
us most clearly what is to be the 
Christian’s attitude towards the goods 
of this world. Let us make a serious 
effort to understand His words and to 
realize their exact bearing on our own 
lives. 

Our Lord begins with the uncompro- 
mising assertion that a man cannot 
serve two masters. He will either hate 
the one and love the other, or else he 
will submit to the one and despise the 
other. And the two masters that He 
has in mind in this particular discourse 
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are God and Mammon—that is, wealth 
or rather avarice. Let us understand 
this clearly, for it is easy to take it up 
wrongly. It is surely possible for a 
man to give good service to two differ- 
ent masters alternately or even at the 
same time, if the two services are not 
incompatible in any way. That is not 
Our Lord’s meaning. In the first place, 
“serve” has the meaning it had for the 
men of those days: it means giving that 


complete and absolute service which the 


slave gave to his master. A man can- 
not be a slave to two different men. For 
sooner or later their claims or their 
orders will clash, and he will be forced 
to choose between them. But Our Lord 
further tells us plainly that the two 
services are incompatible when the 
masters are God and avarice. In other 
words, it is impossible to give oneself 
up wholly to the pursuit of wealth and 
at the same time give that service to 
God which is His due. For God claims 
the entire, unconditional, wholehearted 
allegiance of the creatures that He has 
made. 


WE MUST SUBORDINATE WORLDLY 
PURSUITS TO GOD’S SERVICE 


It would look then as though Our 
Lord would condemn all seeking of 
wealth, all endeavors to make money. 
No, it is not so. He condemns only that 
attitude towards money-making which 
may be described as servitude, as 
slavery to wealth—that frame of mind 
which puts money-making first and re- 
gards everything else as secondary and 
subordinate. A man’s heart may be so 
set on the acquiring of wealth that 
everything else, including his religion, 
becomes of quite minor importance. Is 
not that the frame of mind of thousands 
of those we see around us to-day? They 
are simply given over to the service of 
Mammon. They sustain, as the Gospel 
puts it, Mammon and equivalently de- 


spise God. For to subordinate religion 
to money-making is to make little of 
God and to make light of the teaching 
of Christ. But it is possible so to aim 
at the acquisition of money and worldly 
goods as not to subordinate God’s serv- 
ice to the getting of them. It is pos- 
sible to keep the heart free from any 
bondage to avarice. As the Psalmist 
had said long since, “if riches abound 
set not your heart upon them” (Ps. lxi. 
11). 

Such then is the general principle laid 
down by Christ: God’s service is su- 
preme; He is the sole Master of our 
lives and of our deeds; we owe alle- 
giance to no other power on earth or in 
heaven. Now, how is this principle to 
be applied to our daily lives? That is 
what Our Lord tells us next. 

In practice then, He tells us, if we 
are not to be led into that slavery which 
He had just condemned, we must put 
from us solicitude about temporal 
goods, even those which seem to us most 
necessary to our very existence, our food 
and clothing. Now, here again it is 
necessary to consider with reverent at- 
tention the words of the Master and 
endeavor to grasp their true meaning. 
We must not whittle them down nor 
explain them away. Neither must we 
put into them a meaning which they do 
not bear. 


REASONABLE CONCERN ABOUT 
TEMPORAL NEEDS IS PERMITTED 


Now note in the first place that in 
saying, “be not solicitous,” Our Lord 
does not say: “Be not provident, be not 
thrifty, do not work for your living.” 
There is nothing in the general tenor of 
the passage to tell us that that is His 
meaning, and His words have never 
been understood in that sense by Chris- 
tians, not even by the most selfless and 
mortified Saints. The kind of solicitude 
which Our Lord condemns becomes 
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plain as we read on and as we take into 
account His teaching as a whole. In 
the first place, He condemns that kind 
of anxiety about the future and about 
our worldly prospects which leaves out 
of count and ignores God’s loving provi- 
dence. 

‘Be not anxious, He goes on, for your 
life what you shall eat, nor for your 
body what you shall put on. It is God 
who gave us our lives and our bodies. 
He who gave us the greater gifts will 
not fail to give us the lesser. The more 
necessary these things are—and what 
can be more necessary than food and 
clothing?—the less reason we have for 
overanxiousness. For surely He who 
gave us our very lives will not refuse 
us the means of preserving them as long 
as He wills that this mortal life should 
last. 

Therefore, we ought not to entertain 
that anxiety which would destroy our 
trust in Providence. And then our Di- 
vine Lord passes on to another reason 
for trust in Providence. He bids His 
hearers look around them at the things 
of nature—God’s creatures all of them. 
He has but to wave His hand as He 
speaks. He was standing with the 
people on a hill-side above the Lake of 
Galilee. It was springtime and the 
fields sloping down to the lakeside were 
bright with tulips and anemones, scarlet 
and purple and gold. From the thickets 
beside the watercourses came the song 
of birds. Perhaps a twittering flock of 
sparrows Was passing overhead. So, all 
His hearers grasped at once His mean- 
ing when He said: “Consider the birds 
of the air that they sow not: they 
neither reap nor gather into barns; 
yet your Heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Observe the flowers of the 
field how they grow; they toil not; 
neither do they spin; yet I say to you: 
Not even Solomon in all his glory was 
arrayed like one of them.” 
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CHRISTIAN LIFE MUST BE ONE 
OF VIGILANCE AND ACTIVITY 


It was not, of course, a call to a life 
of mere idleness and passivity; it was 


a call to trust in God. God’s providence 


takes care of the dumb beasts and 
clothes the fields and woods in beauty. 
But man, the image of God, the brother 
of Christ, man spiritual, immortal, is of 
higher worth than the rest of nature 
animate or inanimate. “Are not you,” 
says Christ our Lord Himself, “of much 
more value than they?” And so it is 
right and fitting that God should have 
even greater care of what He values 
more. Over men, therefore, He will 
watch with an even more vigilant, an 
even tenderer providence. That is just 
what our Divine Lord says: “If God 
so clothes the grass of the field which 
exists to-day and to-morrow is thrown 
into the fire, how much more will He 
not clothe you, O ye of little faith!” 
This was not the only time that the 
Master used this same persuasive argu- 
ment. On another occasion He said: 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a penny? 
And yet not one of them will fall to the 
ground without your Heavenly Father.” 
He knows and cares about what hap- 
pens to even the tiniest of His crea- 
tures. And then Christ said to those 
who were listening to Him: “But as for 
you, the very hairs of your head have 
all been numbered. Therefore fear not; 
you are of more value then many spar- 
rows” (Matt., x. 29 sqq.). 


GOD’S FATHERHOOD IS CHIEF 
REASON FOR OUR TRUST IN HIM 


There remained a more powerful, an 
all-embracing, argument for trust in 
God. It is this. God is more to us 
than providence. He is our Father 
My brethren, put out of your minds 
the idea, if you have ever entertained 
it, that this is merely a picturesque and 
poetic title for God. No, it expresses 


are 
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a most deep truth and a most’ signifi- 
cant reality. God is our Father, not 
indeed in the literal and material sense 
in which he is our father who begot us 
according to the flesh, but in a sense 
which is not less real for being higher, 
nobler, more spiritual. He is our Fa- 
ther, not merely because He gave us be- 
ing, but because the being He gave us 
is stamped with His image and likeness. 
That is the essential of Fatherhood. 


But He is our Father for this further ° 


reason that Christ, the only begotten 
son, by becoming man made all of us 
His brethren, and therefore sons of God 
by adoption. So that He could say, 
speaking of His coming death: “I go 
to My Father and to your Father.” 
Those exquisite words, “your Father in 
Heaven,” alternating with those others 
full of filial love, “My Father,” were 
ever on His lips. 


EXCESSIVE WORLDLY SOLICITUDE 
IMPLIES MISTRUST OF GOD 


To return then to our Gospel, it is 
natural that, in teaching us to cast aside 
that anxiety and solicitude about tem- 
poral things which implies mistrust of 
God, He should speak of God’s Father- 
“Therefore,” He continues, “be 
not anxious saying: ‘What shall we eat? 
Or wherewith shall we be clothed?’ For 
your Heavenly Father knows that ye 
have need of these things.” He knows 
and that is enough for us. Other men 
may know of our distress and yet be 
powerless to help. Others again may 
he fully aware of it and be unwilling to 
It cannot be thus with our Father 
in Heaven. He is able to help because 
He is God. He is willing to help be- 
cause, being our Father, He loves us. 
What more unshakable grounds can 
there be for casting aside all diffidence 
and giving Him perfect trust? 

And yet, my brethren, and yet. 

I seem to see you turning over in your 


hood. 


help. 


mind fragments of your own experience 
of life. And as you do so there seems 
to rise up before you many a fact hardly 
to be reconciled with Our Saviour’s 
pieture of Gods providence as set forth 
in the Sermon on the Mount. You call 
up instances of cruel and—so it seems 
to you—unmerited suffering, cases of 
hopeless misery and unrelieved want. 
You see evil triumphing in high places, 
while goodness starves in the slum. 
What Providence is watching over the 
homeless outcast? How can God stand 
by and see, unmoved, the lowly 
trampled under foot, stand by and be- 
hold the powerful, unpunished, grind 
the faces of the poor? Who will deny 
that such things are done even in this 
great land? 


HUMAN INTELLECT CANNOT SOLVE 
ALL LIFE’S PROBLEMS 


My brethren, do not think that in 
this brief discourse I shall attempt to 
unravel for you the tangled skein of 
life or seek a solution to its enigmas. 
There are many things in God’s world 
which we shall not understand until He 
has for ever drawn aside the veil. But 
this I shall say—that the sole solution 
of life’s riddles, in so far as it is given 
to man to solve them at all, is to be 
found in the truths that God has re- 
vealed. Life is seen to have a meaning 
only in the light shed upon it from 
above. Thus, keys to the seeming 
anomalies of God’s providence are 
given us in the awful truth of sin, orig- 
inal and actual; in the consoling truth 
of the atoning, purifying, detaching 
efficacy of sorrow and pain; in the prin- 
ciple of likeness to Christ; in the merci- 
ful nature of a temporal punishment 
which saves from a far more terrible 
chastisement to come. In a word, the 
distressing facts of suffering and desti- 
tution and all the ills that flesh is heir 
to must not be viewed in isolation but 
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in the light of all the great truths which 
God has chosen to reveal. 

But when we have tried our keys and 
they have seemed to open nothing, when 
the mystery still stares at us with blank 
and impenetrable face, then we can and 
must fall back upon one central truth— 
God’s Fatherhood. God is our Father, 
and He knows. That is enough 
for us. 

And as with the riddles of the world 
at large, so with the riddles of our own 
little lives that touch us more nearly 
and are no less baffling. Shall we for 
ever rack our brains to find a solution 
or shall we resolve in bitterness and 
despair that no solution can be found? 
When for instance some great misfor- 
tune, some awful bereavement, comes 
suddenly into our lives, shall we in 
blind rage dash ourselves against the 
stony barrier of our fate, or shall we in 
mute hopelessness fold our hands and 
await the end? All these, my brethren, 
are pagan ways of facing life or of 
meeting our misfortune. Far different 
is the Christian way. It is set forth by 
Our Lord Himself in this very Gospel 
passage that we are studying to-day. 
Whatever befalls, there is one thing that 
a Christian must do; he must, says 
Christ, “‘seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness.”” When adver- 
sity or bereavement comes, I do not say 
that a man must stifle sorrow. It is 
human to grieve, and the Christian is 
a man. But grief must not smother 
duty, sorrow must not shut out the 
thought of God. Again in days of want 
and pinching poverty there come as an 
antidote to despair, there come as a 
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clarion call of hope, those great words 
of Christ; “Seek first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness.”’ Poverty 
must not draw you away from the 
duties of religion, the struggle for a liv- 
ing must not warp your sense of right 
and wrong. Let His service and wor- 
ship be your first, your supreme care, 
and trust Him for the rest. 

My brethren, you will not trust Him 
in vain. Centuries before the light of 
Christ had dawned upon the world, the 
ancient Hebrew patriarch had cried 
out: “Though He should slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him” (Job, xiii. 15). And 
the Psalmist had written: “Even though 
I should walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evils 
because Thou art with me” (Ps. xxii. 
4). 

But we have something far more com- 
forting than the dim revelation of the 
ancient world. We have the glorious 
word of Christ, the unbreakable prom- 
ise of Christ: “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness and 
the rest will be added to you.” “Yes, 
there it is. It is not a promise of 
wealth, or place, or power. But it is 
a promise of this that if you and I, my 
brethren, do our duty, then, on the word 
of Christ that cannot fail (heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but His word 
shall not pass away), we shall be given 
all the means needed to fulfill our des- 
tiny. The mighty God of heaven, who 
is also our most tender Father, will 
watch over us, will guide our steps and 
lead us on, until that great day dawns 
when He will call us home and we shall 
possess Him for ever. 
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Fifteenth Sunday after Pesteeeel 


The Christian Life according to St. Paul 


“If we live in the spirit, by the spirit also let us walk” (Gal., v. 25). 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. We live in a society which is growin, 
to be as pagan as the world of Sz. 

Paul. 
II. In his Epistles St. Paul set the Chris- 


tian ideal of life over against the — 


paganism of his world. 

III. We need his teachings as an antidole. 
Not, for the moment, his theological 
teachings but his moral counsels and 
exhortations. 

(1) General contrast between the works 
of the flesh and the fruits of the 
spirit. Then in particular his teach- 
ing on: 

(2) Charity. 

(3) Humility. 

(4) Purity. 

(5) Self-denial. 

(6) Prayer. 

(7) Other counsels and exhortations. 


IV. How to live by the Spint. 


After nearly two thousand years of 
Christianity we are living to-day in a 
world wherein a majority of the human 
race is still non-Christian, wherein in 
fact millions of human beings are still 
heathens worshipping all manner of 
false gods as in the days of St. Paul. 
Nay more—and in this we differ from 
the days of St. Paul—we are living to- 
day in countries once entirely Chris- 
tian, in which great numbers are 
steadily drifting towards a paganism 
even worse than the paganism of St. 
Paul’s day, for it is a paganism with 
heathen morals but without any re- 
ligion. The false gods of the Greeks 
and Romans were, indeed, often mere 
embodiments of human vices and pas- 
sions—lust and greed, cruelty and cun- 
ning, and the like. But at least they 
were idealized, men prayed to them and 
offered sacrifice. But the neo-pagan 


worships the passions and vices them- 
selves or the objects of them—lust and 
greed, wealth and power, hatred and 
jealousy, pleasures and self-indulgence. 
He has no other gods than these. 


ST. PAUL PROCLAIMS THE 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL IDEALS 


Now as against paganism and its 
vices St. Paul holds up the Christian 
spiritual ideal and the Christian moral 
law—in a word, the teachings of Christ. 
That these teachings should be repeated 
again and again, insisted upon in season 
and out of season, is as urgently neces- 
sary in these days of ours as it was in 
the days of Our Lord and of St. Paul. 
For you and I, my brethren, are only 
human: we are in many subtle ways in- 
fluenced, perhaps infected by the moral 
atmosphere that surrounds us, the ex- 
amples we see, the false and unchristian 
ideas we read in novel and magazine, 
hear on the radio and witness in the 
picture houses. The teachings of St. 
Paul are an antidote to all that. Let 
us listen, if only for a few minutes, to 
that mighty voice that has echoed down 
the ages even to ourselves. 

But I do not propose to recall to your 
minds at the moment St. Paul’s deeper 
teachings about the great truths and 
mysteries of the Faith. Those who are 
familiar with St. Paul’s Epistles are 
aware that in many of them he first 
expounds some of these deep ideas and 
doctrines and then, in a second part, 
turns to the daily life of Christians and 
sets forth a series of counsels and di- 
rections as to how that life should be 
lived in accordance with the truths of 
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Christianity. It is these counsels and 
directions, or some of them, that I 
propose to recall to your mind to-day, 
and that, as far as possible, in St. Paul’s 
own words. 

To begin with thé passage from 
which I have drawn my text and a part 
of which is read as the Epistle of to- 
day’s Mass, he draws a contrast be- 
tween what he calls the “works of the 
fiesh” (2.e., of the mere natural man, 
swept along by his passions and de- 
sires), and, on the other hand, the 
“fruits of the spirit.” 

“The works of the flesh,” he writes, 

are fornication, impurity, unclean- 
ness, enmity, strife, jealousy, 
wrath, dissensions, factions, . . . 
drunkenness, revelry, and the like.” 
Such were the works of the paganism 
around him, and such, 
surely, are the works of the godless 
paganism of to-day. To assure your- 
self of that, you have but to read the 
daily newspapers and the records of 
the law courts—lechery and adultery, 
drunkenness and debauchery, fraud and 
graft, robbery and murder, these are 
of widespread and everyday occurrence 
to-day as among the heathens in the 
days of St. Paul. On the other hand, 
there are those who, on the whole and 
in spite of human frailty, strive to live 
in the spirit of Christianity. To-day 
as in St. Paul’s day the fruits of that 
spirit are, as he enumerates them, 
“charity, joy, peace, patience, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self- 
control.” 


that he saw 


CHARITY AS THE GREAT 
CHRISTIAN VIRTUE 


Let me now set forth in more detail 
and in his own words certain Christian 
virtues which are ignored and often 
even derided by the neo-pagans. The 
most fundamental of all is charity, the 
love of God and the love of our fellow- 
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men. Our Lord during His life on 
earth had said that the first and great- 
est commandment was: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind,” and the second was 
like thereto, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” This latter love 
was to be peculiarly characteristic of 
Christians. “By this,” He said, “shall 
all men know that you are My disciples 
if you have love for one another.” Now 
listen to St. Paul. ‘He that loveth 
his neighbor hath fulfilled the Law,” 
as set forth in the commandments that 
concern the neighbor (Rom., xiii. 8). 
Elsewhere he breaks into a wonderful 
panegyric of charity (I Cor., xin): “If 
I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, but have not charity, I am be- 
come as sounding brass or a clanging 
eymbal. Charity is patient, is 
kind; charity envieth not, is not pre- 
tentious seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, . beareth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. There abide faith, hope, 
charity, these three; but the greatest of 
these is charity.” 

But how is this charity to be put in 
practice? St. Paul in all his Epistles 
dwells on that. Thus, “love one an- 
other with the affection of brothers, in 
honor forestalling one another, 
sharing with others in their needs, prac- 
tising hopsitality. Rejoice with 
them that rejoice, weep with them that 


weep. Be of one mind with one an- 
other. To no man return evil for 
evil. . . Be not overcome by evil but 


(Rom., vii). 
Or again: “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens and so shall ye fulfill the law of 
Christ” (Gal. vi. 2). “Let all bitterness 
and anger and clamor and 


overcome evil by good” 


abusive 


language be removed from you, and all 
“Put ve on, 
hearts of compassion, 


malice” (Ephes., iv. 31). 


therefore, 











on 
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kindness, humility, meekness, long- 
suffering. Bear ye with one another, 
pardon one another as the Lord 
hath pardoned you. But above all put 
on charity, which is the bond of per- 
fection” (Coloss., 11. 12). 


HUMILITY AND CHASTITY AS 
OTHER CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 


In the passage just quoted St. Paul 
mentions another great Christian virtue 


—humility, the virtue by which a man- 


acknowledges his true position as a 
creature totally dependent on his Crea- 
tor and as a sinful creature in the sight 
of God, and acts accordingly. “Be not 
high-minded,” says St. Paul, “but give 
yourselves over to humility” (Rom., 
xii. 16). “If a man thinketh himself 
somebody whereas he is nobody he 
deludeth himself” (Gal., vi. 3). “Walk 
worthy of the calling wherewith ye were 
ealled in all humility and meekness.” 
We need not be blind to our gifts and 
merits provided we can say with St. 
Paul: “By the grace of God I am what 
I am” (i Cor., xv. 10), and not merely 
by our own doing. The average man 
has no admiration for the purse-proud, 
the class-proud, the haughty, the con- 
temptuous type of man, yet he often 
misunderstands and so despises hu- 
mility. Let us Catholics learn of our 
Divine Lord Himself to be “meek and 
humble of heart.” 

St. Paul lived in a world which made 
no account of purity and chastity, in 
which, indeed, these virtues were all 
but unknown. The society in which we 
live to-day seems to be falling rapidly 
down to the same level as the heathen 
world of St. Paul. Marriage tends to be 
little better than concubinage; the vice 
of artificial birth-control is praised and 
encouraged even by governments, and 
tolerated by non-Catholic Christian 
bodies; there is scarcely any form of 


sexual excess or perversion that has not 


its apologists in published works and 
on the stage: countless publications reek 
with pornography. But the Catholic 
Church remains true to the teaching of 
St. Paul: “As for impurity and all un- 
cleanness, let it not be so much as 
named among you” (Ephes., v. 3), un- 
less, indeed, for purposes of instruction 
or warning it be necessary to name it as 
he does. And he goes on: “For this 
know that no impure or unclean person 
hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ and God.” And in another 
Epistle he writes: “Be not deceived; 
neither fornicators nor adulterers, nor 
[here he uses terms that describe those 
who engage in unnatural vices] shall 
inherit the kingdom of God” (1 Cor., 
vi. 10). On the other hand, he praises 
virginity while fully recognizing that 
it is a counsel, not a commandment, 
and that the only legitimate alternative 
is the married state to which the ma- 
jority of men and women are called. 


SELF-DENIAL AND PRAYER AS 
BASIS OF VIRTUOUS LIFE 


Now for the preservation of purity 
and indeed for the practice of all the 
Christian virtues two things are spe- 
cially necessary, on the one hand, self- 
denial which Our Lord made a condi- 
tion for being one of His followers and, 
on the other hand, prayer which He 
taught by word and example. Speak- 
ing of self-denial, self-restraint, self- 
control, St. Paul compares the Christian 
to a competitor in the Isthmian games 
(I Cor., ix. 24): “Know you not,” he 
writes, “that those who run in the race 
all run indeed but only one receives the 
prize? Do you so run as to win it. 
Now every competitor restrains him- 
self in all things—they, to be sure, to 
receive a perishable crown, but we an 
imperishable?” Yes we must in all 
things keep control of ourselves, practise 
self-restraint and even self-denial. If 
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the Christian is to keep free from sin, 
he cannot permit himself unlimited self- 
indulgence, he must not make life, as 
far as he can, a round of pleasures and 
amusements. Living such a life, he 
would cease to live the life of the spirit 
and the flesh would overcome him. 

As for prayer St. Paul never forgets 
the truth that without the grace of God 
we cannot lead the Christian life. So 
in all his Epistles we find him urging, 
insisting on, prayer. To the Ephesians 
(vi. 18) he writes: “With all prayer and 
supplication pray at all seasons in the 
spirit; on that be intent, ever persever- 
ing in supplication for the faithful and 
for me too.” He writes to the Philip- 
pians: “In every circumstance, by 
prayer and petition joined with thanks- 
giving let your requests be made known 
to God.” And he tells the new Chris- 
tians in Rome (xii. 12) and also those 
at Colosse (iv. 2) to perservere in 
prayer and be vigilant therein. 

Above all, there is the greatest prayer 
of the Church, the Sacrifice of the Mass 
and our participation therein by Holy 
Communion. About these he speaks 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(xi. 17 sqq.), warning the faithful 
against an unworthy reception of the 
Sacrament. 

Many other counsels and exhorta- 
tions about the Christian life are to be 
found in St. Paul’s writings. I can but 
indicate them very briefly. Thus, there 
is the exhortation to work: “If a man 
will not work, neither let him eat” (I 
Thess., ili. 6-12). There is the exhorta- 
tion to joyfulness: “Rejoice in the Lord 
always, again I say rejoice” (Phil., iv. 
4). There are the constant exhortations 
to almsgiving (II Cor. ix. 7; I Cor., xiii. 
3; Gal., vi. 10, ii. 10, ete.). There is the 
warning against worldliness: “Be not 
conformed to this world, but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your 
mind so that ye find out what is the 
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will of God.” Again there is the defi- 
nite instruction as to submission, not for 
mere prudential reasons but because it 
is the will of God, to the powers that 
be: “There is no authority that is not 
from God and the existing authorities 
are appointed by God, ete.” (Rom., 
xiii; efr. Titus, ili. 1). 

But how are all these exhortations 
and counsels to be put into practice? 
My dear brethren, there is no mystery 
and no secret about the matter. You 
need not take refuge in a convent or 
a monastery or become hermits. You 
have only to lead the life which at 
your mother’s knee and at your Catho- 
lic school you were taught to lead. Say 
your morning and evening prayers with 
(if possible) the Rosary, but see that 
they are prayers; go to Mass on Sun- 
days and even occasionally on week- 
days, but assist with all the devotion 
you can; go to Confession and Holy 
Communion as frequently as you rea- 
sonably can; read from time to time 
a Catholic book and make an annual 
retreat, were it only for a week-end. 
You are all well able to do these things. 

Let me then conclude in St. Paul’s 
own stirring words (Ephes., vi. 10 sqq.): 


“For the rest, be strong in the 
Lord and in the might of His power. 
Put ye on the full armor of God that 
you may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil. For our wrestling 
is not against flesh and blood, but 
against the principalities, against the 
powers, against the world-rulers of 
darkness, against the spirits of 
wickedness. Wherefore, take up the 
full armor of God, that you may be 
able to resist in the evil day, to do 
your whole duty and to stand your 
ground. Stand then with your loins 
girt in truth and having on the 
breastplate of justness, . . . taking 
up the shield of faith. And take the 
helmet of salvation and the sword of 
the spirit which is the word of God. 
Amen.” 
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Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Christ’s Love for Us 


“I bend my knees to the Father . 


. . that He grant you . 


. . to know the charity 


of Christ that surpasses all knowledge” (Ephes., iii. 14-19). 


SYNOPSIS: 
Introduction: thought 
How to bring this 
ourselves—by realizing how 
much Our Lord Jesus Christ loves us. 
(1) The breadth of His love, embracing all 


human souls including the souls of 


Comfort in the 
that God loves us. 
home to 


sinners. 

(2) Its length 
end. 

(3) Its height 
sacrificing. 

(4) Its depth—not superficial and therefore 
fickle, but from the very depths of 
the Divine Nature. 

Finally His love is personal: He loves 


lasting, permanent, unto the 


lofty, pure, spiritual, self- 


not merely mankind, but you and me. 


There is nothing in life more deeply, 
more surely consoling and comforting 
than to realize, to bring home to our- 
selves, the tremendous truth that God 
loves us, loves each one of us. Further- 
more, as Our Lord Himself said at the 
Last Supper: “This is everlasting life 
that they know Thee, the only true God, 
and Him whom Thou hast sent, Jesus 
Christ” (John, xvii. 3). And _ since 
St. John in one of his Epistles summed 
up the nature of God by saying: “God 
is love” (I John, iv. 8), we must, if 
we are to know God truly, come to 
know and realize what His love means. 

Now, the best way of coming to 
understand and realize the tremendous 
fact of God’s love is to try to realize 
how Our Lord Jesus Christ loves us. 
Our way lies through Christ to the 
Father. 

In the passage from St. Paul’s letter 
to the Ephesians read as the Epistle of 
sixteenth Sunday after 
Pentecost, the Apostle prays that the 
converts he had made at Ephesus may 


to-day, the 


do this very thing. “I bend my knees 
to the Father,” he writes, that is, “I 
pray that Christ may dwell by faith 


_ in your hearts, so that you may be able 


to comprehend what is the breadth and 
length and height and depth, and so to 
know the love of Christ that surpasseth 
knowledge.” 


FOUR QUALITIES OF 
CHRIST’S LOVE 


Let us see if we can come to under- 
stand what these four words mean when 
used of the love of Our Divine Lord. 

And first there is the breadth of His 
love. O yes, His love is so broad, so 
wide, so far-reaching that it takes in 
every human being that has come forth 
from His creative hand save only those 
who by their own doing are eternally 
iost. It takes in, of course, every soul 
that is in the grace of God. But it em- 
braces even more—all poor sinners, and 
why? First because they are souls 
made by God, and may still be saved. 
Secondly, because Christ died for all 
mankind. Thirdly, the parables of the 
Lost Sheep and the Prodigal Son 
(Matt., xviii. 12 sqq; Luke, xv. 12 sqq.) 
must be quoted here. 

But in this world love, even great 
love, may not last. It may wither and 
die away ; it is transient and fickle. But 
Christ’s love is not like that. It cannot 
fade, it cannot die. For, because Christ 
is God, His love is eternal, everlasting, 
undying. As the Scripture says, it 
“endureth unto length of days.” Nay, 
in a sense Christ as the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity has loved us 
from all eternity. “I have loved thee 
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with an everlasting love: therefore, 
have I chosen thee . .”—chosen to 
create us, to give us that tremendous 
gift, our very creation, our immortal 
souls. Well may we speak of the length 
of Christ’s love. 

St. John begins his account of the 
Last Supper with these words: “Having 
loved His own who were in the world, 
He loved them to the end.” 


SUBLIMITY OF CHRIST’S LOVE 


Then there is the height of Christ’s 
love, that is, its lofty, pure, and spiritual 
nature. In this world much that goes 
by the name of love is little better than 
selfishness; the person who loves is 
thinking of his or her own pleasure, 
advantages, and benefits. Real, true 
love is giving, giving of one’s own, 
giving oneself. It is not merely taking 
and enjoying. 

Now, there are no low motives in 
Christ’s love: it is steadfast, self- 
sacrificing. He is thinking not of Him- 
self but of you and me. He longs to 
make us holy and happy. Think of 
what He has given us and is ever giving 
us. That is the true test. He gave His 
life; it was all lived for us. He gave 
His death; “He loved me and delivered 
Himself up (to death) for me,” says St. 
Paul. He went further still—He made 
the sacrifice of Calvary perpetual, ever 
renewed in the Mass, and so He goes on 
dying for us—not literally, for that is 
impossible, but mystically. And He 
goes on living for us in the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Finally there is the depth of His love. 
Too often human love, even the best of 
it, such as marital and parental love, 
is merely on the surface, and that is 
because it sees little but the outer sur- 
face of the object loved. And so it is 
liable to be capricious and fickle. Also 
because it does not come from deep 
down within us, it may be only fancy. 
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But the love of God for us comes 
from the very depths of the Divinity, 
and the love of Christ comes from His 
Sacred Heart as well. St. John went so 
far as to say “God is Love,” and Christ 
Our Lord said: “Greater (7.e., deeper) 
love than this no man hath than that 
aman lay down his life for his friend’’— 
for one whom he loves. And that was 
what He Himself did. 


CHRIST’S LOVE IS FOR ALL 
MEN INDIVIDUALLY 


But in spite of all this we are some- 
times tempted to say: “Yes, I am con- 
vineed of the love of God for mankind, 
even of the love of Christ for all men. 
But is not mankind an abstraction? 
What matters to me is this, does Christ 
Our Lord love me—me, just as I am?” 

Well, when St. Paul said, “He loved 
me and delivered Himself for me,” he 
was not boasting that he himself was 
the object of special love. He meant 
simply that he was a man and a Chris- 
tian, and therefore Christ loved him and 
The fact that 1 am a 
sinner, will not hinder Him from loving 
me. Still, as during His mortal life, 
His love yearns for the souls of sinners. 
Now, as then, Divine Shepherd that He 
is, He seeks the lost sheep. Now, as 
then, He rejoices more over one sinner 





died for him. 


who repents than over the ninety nine 
just who need not penance. 

And then, on the other hand, love is 
tested by deeds. We have seen what 
Christ has done for you and me. Could 
He have done that if He had not loved 
And there are 
the particular gifts, peculiar to each of 
us. Look back on the past and think, 
each one of you, what God has done for 
you—the forgiveness of your sins, the 


us, each and every one? 


special graces, the Holy Communions, 
when you received His Sacred Body all 
for yourself as though you were alone 
in the world. 
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Bring home to yourselves, convince 
yourselves, that Our Divine Lord really 
and truly loves you. Nothing can bring 
you deeper and truer comfort and hap- 


piness than that conviction. Nothing 
can lead you more surely to the love of 
God, thus returning to Him love for 
love. 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Great Commandment 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God” (Matt., xxii. 37). 


SYNOPSIS: 
i. parable showing how one can come 
to love one absent and unknown. 

Il. Difficulty of loving God. Yet, the 
love of God must be possible to us 
seeing that it is commanded as we 
see in to-day’s Gospel. 

III. But how? Our parable may help. 
What God has done for us and 
given to us all through our lives. 

IV. Above all, there is the thought that 
God is Our Father in Heaven. 

V. Our Lord’s revelation of God's Fa- 
therhood. 

VI. Then what God is in Himself. Two 
ways of realizing this: (a) through 
Nature; (b) through Christ Ou 
Lord. 

VII. But we must never forget that Christ 
is God; He can help us to the 
supernatural love of God in many 
ways. 

VIII. Love without emotion may be true 
love. 


There was once in this country a boy 
who, as he was led to believe, was an 
orphan and who was brought up by 
more or less distant relatives who 
treated him kindly but who could never 
be to him what his parents would have 
After a time he came to know 
that in distant Australia he had a friend 
who was interested in his well-being. 
At first this friend was to him a mere 
name and aroused in him no correspond- 
ing interest. He was shown no picture 
of the friend nor did anybody attempt 
to describe him. But as time went on, 


been. 


letters came from the unknown friend 
showing affectionate interest in the boy. 
Then came pocket-money more gener- 
ous than he had ever known. This was 
followed by presents, birthday presents, 
Christmas presents, and so on—just the 
very things he had longed for. So 
gradually he came to think of this far- 
off friend as very kind and generous 
and very fond of him. Then deep affec- 
tion and gratitude welled up in his heart 
for his benefactor. 

Well, a day came at last when his 
relatives told the boy that his friend 
was about to travel over seas expressly 
to see him. And then they broke to him 
the truth they had withheld for so long. 

“Who,” they said, “do you think your 
friend is?” 

The boy replied that he had no idea. 

“Well then he’s your father, your 
daddy.” 

And then it came suddenly home to 
the boy that he owed to that once name- 
less friend not only generous gifts, not 
only thoughtfulness and affectionate 
solicitude through the years, but his 
own very life. 


HOW CAN WE CULTIVATE A 
REAL LOVE FOR GOD? 


Now, when we are commanded to 
love God, we sometimes feel as that boy 
felt at first about his unknown friend. 
For God is unseen, and not only un- 
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seen but unimaginable. We can form 
in our imaginations no clear picture of 
what He is like. And He seems far off 
“dwelling,” as the Scripture says, “in 
light inaccessible”’—seems, I say, for 
as St. Paul said to the Athenians He is 
not far from us, nay, is ever present 
with us. He is here in this church. It 
seems to us so hard to know Him, and 
so hard to love what we do not know. 
Is it possible to have for Him real love 
in any sense of that word familiar to 
us? 

The answer is “yes,” it is possible or 
God could not have commanded it and 
Our Lord would not have confirmed and 
insisted upon that divine command, as 
He did when He spoke those words read 
in to-day’s Gospel: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart and 
with thy whole soul and with thy whole 
mind. This is the great and the first 
commandment.” It must then be pos- 
sible for us to love God in some real 
sense of the word. But how? Perhaps 
cur parable may help us to find an 
answer. 

My brethren, let us now look back 
for a moment over the course of our 
lives. Who was the real cause of our 
very existence? We know it was our 
Creator. He alone can bring into ex- 
istence an immortal soul. With exist- 
ence He gave us not only the qualities 
and powers needed for this life, but the 
opportunity, the great and glorious op- 
portunity, of winning a future life of 
everlasting bliss. Then can you ever 
be grateful enough—the vast majority 
of you—for your Catholic fathers and 
mothers who were another gift of God 
to you? Can you ever be grateful 
enough that you were baptized and 
brought up as Catholics? If you had 
not been, where would you be at this 
present moment? You might well shud- 
der as you think of possible answers to 
that question. 
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GOD’S REPEATED PARDON OF 
OUR OFFENSES AGAINST HIM 


Then, as life went on, you were 
tempted and you fell into sin—mortal 
sin, perhaps. The hell of the damned 
yawned beneath you. But you did not 
despair. You knew that sincere re- 
pentance and the confession of your 
sins would win you forgiveness. Again 
and again, perhaps, you fell but always 
to rise again, because in His inexhaus- 
tible merey and goodness God pardoned 
you. He pardoned you because His 
only-begotten Son had become man and 
had died a terrible death in order to 
win forgiveness for you. 

But not satisfied with forgiving you, 
God lavished upon you His grace—that 
marvellous hidden sanctifying grace 
that makes your soul holy and beauti- 
ful and pleasing to Him, and the actual 
grace that enlightens and strengthens 
you. And He admitted you—nay, in- 
vited you—to come to the very fountain 
of these graces, the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and the reception of the Body 
and Blood of His Son. 

Can you think of all these benefits 
and graces, so little deserved, without 
a feeling of gratitude welling up within 
you as it welled up in the heart of the 
boy in my story? 

Now, this very gratitude that you 
feel is really the love of God. And as 
in our story when the boy came to real- 
ize that the unknown friend was actu- 
ally his own father, a new and deeper 
feeling of gratitude and love took pos- 
session of him, so it might well be with 
us. For the God who has done so much 
for us is actually our Father in heaven 
and wishes us to think of Him as such. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD A 
CENTRAL TRUTH OF REVELATION 


The Fatherhood of God was one of 
the central truths of the revelation 
which our Divine Lord made to man- 
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kind, of the message He came to deliver. 
Whenever during His mortal life He 
spoke of God, He spoke of Him as His 
own Father and ours as well. He gave 
to us as the model prayer of Christians 
for all time what we call the Our Father. 
He bade us not to be overanxious about 
temporal things: God would provide, 
“for your Father knoweth that you have 
need of these things.” He assured us 
that, though our good deeds and our 


prayers and our penances might be hid- - 


den from men, we should lose nothing 
thereby. Our Heavenly Father would 
see to that. “Your Father who seeth 
in secret will reward you.” Above all, 
He told us that, if we asked the Father 
anything in His name, He would give 
it to us. In short His fatherly provi- 
dence, solicitude, and affectionate care 
would ever be with us, even though He 
should permit us to be most severely 
tried and afflicted. 

Once we have fully grasped and 
brought home to ourselves the great 
truth that God is our Father and loves 
us, can we fail to return Him love for 
love? The pity is that we do not give 
ourselves time to ponder this great 
truth and let it sink in. 


WE SHOULD MEDITATE ON THE 
SUBLIME ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 


Still less do we give ourselves time 
to bring home to ourselves what God 
is in Himself—His mercy, His goodness, 
His holiness, His wisdom, His beauty, 
to say nothing of His almighty power, 
His omnipresence, His infinity. The 
great thinkers of the Church have de- 
scribed these attributes of God, the 
Saints have endlessly meditated upon 
them. But what of us poor ordinary 
mortals? Well, there are two ways in 
which we may come to have some no- 
tion of what God is in Himself; one is 
through Nature, the other through 
Christ. 


Nature is God’s creation, His handi- 
work. It bears the impress, however 
faint, of His attributes. The vastness 
of the universe affords us some slight 
notion of His infinity; the marvellous 
order of the universe, the solar system 
with its unfailing succession of days and 
nights and years and centuries, gives 
some inkling of His wisdom and His 
power. Not less does the infinite va- 
riety of living things, each with its 
proper nature and particular provision 
for its sustenance and growth. The 
beauty of tree and flower, of mountain 
and valley, of river and sea, and of the 
heavens above us are reflections of the 
Eternal Beauty. Alas! for the most 
part we are blind to these things: they 
do not, as they ought, speak to us of 
God or lead us to worship and love their 
Maker. 


THE SHORTEST ROAD TO THE 
LOVE OF GOD 


There is a shorter road to the love of 
God. There has stood in the midst of 
us One who, though He was truly man, 
was also truly God. In person He was 
God and possessed the divine nature, 
but He had taken to Himself also the 
nature of man. Because He was God, 
He could say: “He that seeth Me seeth 
the Father.” And He did actually say: 
“T and the Father are one.” So that, 
if once we came to love Christ our Lord 
—and surely that is not hard—we 
should be lovirig God. 

True, it is possible to love Our Lord 
in too human a way, to become en- 
amored, so to speak, of His beauty and 
gentleness, His nobility and His kind- 
ness, and to forget that He is God. 
This would be little better than a senti- 
mental love, and it would hardly be 
pleasing to Him. For on the one hand 
He said: “He that hath My command- 
ments and keepth them, he it is that 
loveth Me” (John, xiv. 21). And on 
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the other hand He declared: “If any 
man would come after Me, let him deny 
himself, take up his cross and follow 
Me.” There is no sentimentality in 
those two sayings. And in any case 
we are at the moment trying to think 
how we can come to love God Himself. 
In this our Divine Lord can help us 
in many ways. 

There is first, as we have already 
seen, What He has told us about our 
Father in Heaven. Think again what 
it is to have a Father who is at once 
infinitely good and infinitely powerful 
and who loves us. Is not that enough 
in itself to draw us to Him in love and 
trust? If our minds are overwhelmed 
and dismayed by the thought of One 
who is a pure spirit, who is infinite and 
omnipresent, we can always turn to the 
thought of what His Divine Son taught 
us about His Father. Christ has made 
it easy to know God, and to know Him 
is to love Him or at least a beginning 
of love. Thus, our Divine Lord first 
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brought God within the range of our 
poor finite minds. He has done more 
still. He has brought His Father within 
the range of our hearts. 

One word more. If, in spite of all, 
we find that our hearts seem cold, that 
the thought of God arouses in us little 
or no feeling, little or no emotion, let 
us not be disheartened, and let us not 
conclude that we have no love of God 
at all. It is good and, after all, natural 
that we should feel some glow of emo- 
tion at the thought of God, but it is not 
necessary. It is enough that we should 
be ready and willing to serve Him, to 
obey His commands, determined to 
avoid all that would offend Him, pre- 
pared even to forego pleasures and ad- 
vantages for His sake. All this is truly 
to love God. So, let us with trust in 
His goodness and in all sincerity make 
our acts of charity. 

(Here an Act of Charity, in the form 
most familiar to the congregation the 
preacher is addressing, might be said.) 

















Citizenship in the English 
Program 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Greox sE WASHINGTON understood ° 


the importance of a devoted citizenry. 
In his post-inaugural prayer he ad- 
dressed himself directly to Almighty 
God: “Almighty God, we make our 
earnest prayer that Thou wilt keep 
the United States in Thy holy protec- 
tion; that Thou wilt incline the hearts 
of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of 
subordination and obedience to govern- 
ment; to entertain a brotherly affection 
and love for one another and for their 
fellow-citizens of the United States at 
large.” 

The development of a program of 
good citizenship in the school is the 
responsibility of the principal and of all 
the teachers in the school. No one is 
in a better position than parents and 
teachers to guide the child in forming 
right ideals of citizenship and to guard 
the child against every false philosophy 
that would destroy these ideals. We 
would make a tremendous mistake to 
assume that, because the machinery of 
government is too intricate for the ele- 
mentary school child to comprehend, 
we can and should defer the teaching 
of citizenship until the child is more 
mature. The virtues that underlie the 
practice of good citizenship can and 
must be learned by the child long be- 
fore he reaches the upper grades of 
the elementary school. The training 
in the virtues cannot begin too soon. 
Thus, the parent and the teacher im- 
part to the child high ideals and ingrain 


in him a habit of obeying them. In the 
school itself our teaching of citizenship 
cannot be limited to any formal list of 
subjects or to any particular form or 
type of teaching. The entire school 
day is a period in the life of the pupil 
when he is living with other people in 
the classrooms, the corridors, the audi- 
torium, the playground, and in all the 
activities of the school. All of these are 
component parts of the citizenship pro- 
gram. The teaching of citizenship in 
a formal citizenship class or in Ameri- 
can history is in vain unless that teach- 
ing goes on into the English class, even 
the class in arithmetic, and into all 
other parts of the school. “Citizenship 
education.” writes Theodore H. Mayer, 
an expert in the field of Child Study and 
Student Counselling (Columbus, Ohio),! 
“should be a continuing, dynamic func- 
tion of the total school. It should be 
more than a course of study, and should 
certainly not be confined to a unit, or a 
single subject-matter area. A good 
citizenship education program should 
provide opportunities for codperative 
experiences and group action. It should 
provide training for enlightened leader- 
ship and intelligent followership. A 
citizenship program should reach all of 
the pupils in all of the schools, and 
should take into account the fact that 
only about half of the future adult 


1The Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, March, 1952. 
p. 11. 
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citizens reach the upper high-school 
grades.” 


CIVIC TRAINING AN IMPERATIVE 
NEED OF YOUTH 


Much of the burden of citizenship 
training devolves therefore upon the 
elementary school, for all pupils must 
have this training and many of them do 
not progress beyond the eighth grade. 
Among the ten imperative needs of 
youth, given in “Planning for American 
Youth” (National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 1951, p. 9), 
we find this listed as the third: “All 
youth need to understand the rights and 
duties of the citizen in a democratic 
society, and to be diligent and compe- 
tent in the performance of their obliga- 
tions as members of the community and 
citizens of the state and nation, and to 
have an understanding of the nations 
and peoples of the world.” 

“The core of good citizenship,” writes 
Kenneth C. Madden of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University,’ “really lies 
in a people who are informed about pub- 
lic affairs, who have the desire to main- 
tain their means of control, and who 
possess the necessary know-how to ex- 
press their opinions and to make their 
influence felt... . It is important to 
give students experience in the infor- 
mation-getting process, to develop skills 
in influencing the action of representa- 
tives, to instill in them the desire and 
willingness to serve, and to provide 
opportunities to participate and to ac- 
cept responsibilities in activities on a 
level approaching as nearly as possible 
full adult responsibility. The usual 
verbalizing or moralizing approach to 
the teaching of citizenship will not pro- 
vide these kinds of experiences.” 

Good citizenship in a democratic 


*The Bulletin of the National Association 
of cae teaaae Principals, March, 1952, 
p. 317. 
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community is one of the first goals of 
American education. Good citizenship 
is a way of acting, and the teacher of 
English, or of language arts, has a 
large and important rdle to play in 
training boys and girls to be more ac- 
tive, better-informed, and more loyal 
citizens. Teachers of this group of 
subjects can give their students op- 
portunities to behave in a context of 
citizenship, to practise the discharge 
of its rights and responsibilities. The 
English classroom becomes a citizen- 
ship laboratory in which the students 
are perfected in the knowledge, atti- 
tudes, and skills of citizenship through 
active participation in laboratory prac- 
tices or projects. It has been found 
that pupils will develop into better 
citizens if they have opportunity to 
practise citizenship, to take responsibil- 
ity in working on an enterprise of real 
concern to themselves and the com- 
munity in which they live. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRECISION IN 
USE OF MOTHER TONGUE 


Nicholas Murray Butler gives cor- 
rectness and precision in the use of the 
mother tongue as the first evidence of 
an education. No student is truly edu- 
cated nor can he advance far in the 
field of education unless he achieves 
facility in the use of that great instru- 
ment, his mother tongue. Dr. Butler 
says further that English is easily the 
first and most powerful of modern 
languages, for “it is the greatest instru- 
ment of communication that is now in 
use among the men upon earth.” The 
venerable educator continues: “There 
is a wealth and a freedom of expres- 
sion in English that is not matched in 
any other modern language. The stu- 
dent has opportunity for variety and 
accuracy in expression, for an exact 
choice of words, and for artistic 
effect. . We think in words, and 
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without them our perceptions are 
rudimentary, our ideas unreal, our 
opinions inarticulate. Verbal utterance 
expresses the mind as the countenance 
reveals the soul. It is a currency whose 
value is everywhere recognized.” The 
student must have a knowledge of every 
word he uses. The accuracy of his 
thinking is profoundly conditioned by 
the accuracy of his vocabulary. 


NEW TEXTBOOK ON 
CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


No one realizes the truth of this last 
statement better than the authors of a 
recent textbook in citizenship, “The 
Christian Citizen—His Challenge,” by 
Quigley and Donovan (Mentzer, Bush 
and Co., 1949). Before each of the 
64 topics presented in the textbook 
there is listed a number of terms to 
study. The pupil is bidden to learn the 
meaning of these terms before reading 
the text of the topic. This special 
vocabulary of about 800 words brings 
up the important question of whether 
the student should be able to spell these 
words. The general principle appli- 
cable here can be worded as follows: 
“To the basic list supplied by the basic 
speller should be added words which 
arise from all the writing situations 
throughout the school day.” Teacher 
and children should list together the 
words which will be needed in writing 
in the content fields and in any English 
activities. Each child will have need 
to develop his own individual spelling 
vocabulary. His spelling list will con- 
tain the words needed by him in writing 
situations. The study of the meaning 
of the word gives him mastery of it. 
The dictionary habit stimulates the 
study of meanings, and the habit of 
quick reference to the dictionary in 
the case of uncertainty will aid in the 
extension of the automatic spelling 
vocabulary. 
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A knowledge of the language arts is 
fundamental in the study of any con- 
tent subject. Language is the tool of 
communication. Its skills are listening, 
observing, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. All of these skills are basic in the 
study of citizenship. The ability to 
receive and to transmit ideas is funda- 
mental to growth in all curricular areas. 
Listening, observing, speaking, reading, 
and writing “center” the curriculum; 
they may be likened to an interweaving 
network which penetrates and binds all 
elements together through its channel 
of communication within and among all 
phases. The functioning and the per- 
formance of the language arts as a 
vital contribution to the whole curricu- 
lum constitute the norm of the ex- 
cellence of the language arts program. 

A good library opens new worlds to 
children. The various types of infor- 
mation required in solving the prob- 
lems and in taking part in the activities 
of the modern school demand that every 
pupil use the resources of the school 
library. No elementary school program 
can be complete unless children are 
given opportunities for the satisfying 
experiences that worthwhile books and 
other library materials, such as_pic- 
tures, recordings, and other audio-vis- 
ual aids, bring to their receptive minds. 
No matter at what level the pupil may 
be to-day, no matter how far he will 
go through school, he will be meeting 
problems that require the ability to 
gather and to use information. The 
library habit is a pathway to the mas- 
tery of citizenship. A school library 
that is functional and available is a 
treasure to the teacher of citizenship 
and to her pupils. 

Among the contributions to citizen- 
ship through the teaching of English 
we should give attention first to the 
major service rendered through the field 
of literature. In the record of the hest 
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that has been thought and said in the 
world we find much that inspires in the 
reader the highest ideals of citizenship. 
Essays, poems, and stories have themes 
that center in the practice of the vir- 
tues that are characteristic of the good 
citizen, particularly in the love and 
devotion that the good citizen should 
have for his country. This is true alike 
of the material used for the teaching of 
reading in the lower grades, of the 
belles-lettres read at times in the high 
school or college, and of the more di- 
dactie essays or narratives standing be- 
tween these. The objectives of educa- 
tion for citizenship must determine at 
least some of the literary selections for 
special study in the classroom. Many 
other literary selections will deal with 
citizenship and civie problems inciden- 
tallv. In “Snowbound,” for instance, 
we have the ordinary distinguished 
household, and the reader learns that 
it is the ordinary men and women who 
make the nation and organize the state 
as its instrument. Much literature 
sings of the dignity of work, a concept 
of great importance to the citizen. The 
knight in Markham’s poem, “The Cup 
of Pride,” learns that what counts in the 
final judgment of the individual is not 
his ancestry but the man he makes of 
himself. Literary pieces such as Wash- 
ington’s “Farewell Address” speak 
more specifically of the rights and 
duties of the citizen. We cannot give 
a complete list of selections that lend 
themselves to the teaching of civic 
ideals, but such a list is easily obtain- 
able from the Education Office, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Much material bearing on the virtues 
of citizenship is now available for use 
in the lower grades. 


IMPORTANT FUNCTION OF THE 
ENGLISH TEACHER 


It is the function of the English 
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teacher to develop in the pupil as high 
a degree as possible of excellence and 
facility in the use of oral and written 
English. Not only is the English 
teacher to lead the way in the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s effective vocabulary 
but she must see to it that he enunciates 
distinctly and pronounces correctly 
every word in his oral English exer- 
cises. She must impart to the student 
a habit of exact use of words, even a 
veneration for their precise meaning. 
She can never be content with less 
than the student’s best in writing sen- 
tences and paragraphs. The pupil who 
learns to talk in correct sentences will 
inevitably write correct sentences. His 
exact knowledge of words will be a 
great aid to his thinking, for, as we have 
seen, the accuracy of his thinking is 
profoundly conditioned upon the ac- 
curacy of his vocabulary. The pupil who 
becomes accurate in his thinking will 
readily achieve facility in speaking. 

The importance of this groundwork 
in English is so obvious that it needs 
no comment. The activities through 
which the modern civics textbook strives 
to develop citizenship in the pupil, pre- 
suppose the student’s proficiency in 
the fundamentals of English. It is meet 
and just that they should do so. The 
teacher of civics, or of any content sub- 
ject for that matter, is not to be turned 
away from her main task because the 
pupil of the upper grades lacks a know!- 
edge of these fundamentals. 

Nor do we believe that the burden of 
teaching the procedure of an activity 
such as a discussion or an open forum 
should devolve on the civies teacher. 
We have before us as we write this an 
excellent manual on the teaching of 
citizenship in the Catholic elementary 
school, in which the following set of 
standards was developed codperatively 
by teacher and pupils for a classroom 
discussion: 
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“When we have a discussion we try: 
To make each statement complete 
To support each statement with a 
reason 
To talk to the class, not to the 
teacher 
To speak distinctly and not too fast 
To be good listeners 
To have something to contribute 
To be courteous: 

(a) never to interrupt or con- 
tradict 

(b) not to monopolize the dis- 
cussion 

(c) to keep our tempers.’ 


VALUE OF FORMAL AND 
INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS 


The modern English textbook for 
elementary schools should and does take 
eare of the skills and habits set forth 
by this set of standards. It teaches the 
procedure of a formal discussion and 
gives a detailed model of this type of 
discussion. We quote: 

“Formal discussions differ from in- 
formal discussions in several ways. 
Formal discussions are conducted un- 
der officers elected by the class. The 
laws of parliamentary procedure are 
observed. Only one person may 
speak at a time, and to do so he 
must be recognized by the chairman. 
If any action is to be taken, a motion 
must be made, seconded, and ap- 
proved by a majority of the voters. 
The officers necessary for conducting 
the first formal meeting of a class are 
(1) a temporary chairman, appointed 
by the teacher or elected by the class, 
and (2) a temporary secretary, ap- 
pointed by the chairman” (Voyages 
in English, VIII, 1951, p. 18). 


The informal discussion is a much 
simpler procedure. There is no need for 
elected officers; the teacher may pre- 
side or appoint a pupil as chairman. 
One day’s notice will likely be suffi- 
cient to allow time to prepare for the 
informal discussion of a topic with 

*“On the Teaching of Citizenship in the 


Catholic Elementary School,” by Quigley- 
Donovan (Mentzer, Bush & Co., 1950, p. 17). 
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which the pupils have a fair degree of 
familiarity. The simpler aspects of 
citizenship are of great interest and 
can be handled well in this type of 
class exercise. Our greatest problems 
of state concern the simple social re- 
lations and needs that even young 
children can grasp. “Let us not deceive 
ourselves,” writes Coe in “Educating 
for Citizenship” (Scribner’s, New York 
City, 1932), “by assuming _ that 
children’s social thinking is politically 
unimportant because it is rudimentary. 
The simplest facts that have to do with 
living, and living happily together, are 
the things with which political thought 
most needs to concern itself.” The 
modern classroom calls for much free 
discussion even in the lower grades, and 
the topics are tinged with social living. 
As children advance in age, they be- 
come increasingly aware of the wider 
implications of the simplest facts that 
have to do with living. These informal 
discussions give the teacher a fine op- 
portunity to instruct in the basic vir- 
tues, natural and supernatural, that 
make for richer human living. 

These simple group discussions lead 
easily to reports and talks of a formal 
nature on subjects of general interest. 
Here a measure of planning is neces- 
sary, and the pupil does a better piece 
of work when he prepares an outline. 
It will be found that citizenship topics 
appeal to the appointed speakers and 
arouse a marked interest in their audi- 
ence. The English teacher is carrying 
the pupil forward on his pathway to 
good citizenship when she impresses 
upon him the need of developing his 
skill as a speaker, and of giving sharp 
attention to the substance and the man- 
ner of his speaking. 

The panel discussion ‘is a great in- 
strument in the hands of the civics in- 
structor. Modern textbooks in civics 
give a wealth of material that can be 
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easily adapted to panel discussions. 
The technique of conducting a panel 
discussion demands a certain degree of 
formality. We need a chairman (usu- 
ally an interested and capable student 
with some knowledge of the rules of 
parliamentary procedure), and a num- 
ber of appointed speakers who will pre- 
pare themselves to discuss a question 
from different viewpoints. The fact 
that an open forum, in which the audi- 
ence is asked to take part, will follow 
their discussion stirs the chairman and 
the panel to put forth their best efforts. 
Every panelist must be prepared to an- 
swer questions presented to him, and 
the wider his reading on the topic as- 
signed him, the better will he conduct 
himself. The technique of the panel 
discussion is adequately handled in the 
modern elementary English textbook. 
Pupils who learn this technique can 
use it to good effect in learning the solu- 
tion of many problems presented in 
their civics class. 


ADVANTAGES OF OPEN-FORUM 
DISCUSSIONS 


The open-forum method of discussion 
has many advantages. “Perhaps the 
most important is training in leader- 
ship, in parliamentary procedure, and 
in the formation of opinion. The sub- 
ject for discussion at a forum should 
be timely. It should be a subject that 
has to do with one of the problems of 
our everyday life” (Voyages in Eng- 
lish, VIII, 1951, p. 172). The open 
forum is a favored medium in the 
United States to-day. People meet 
frequently to express their opinions on 
some subject of interest to all, and en- 
deavor to arrive at the solution of a 
problem presented. Typical of the sub- 
jects that stir civic interest are these: 
How can we best preserve democracy 
in America? What should be our rela- 
tions with other countries of the world? 
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How can we best promote world peace? 
What measure of help should govern- 
ment give to its citizens? The subjects 
of greatest interest deal with the affairs 
and the welfare of the citizen. The 
open forum is a mechanism for civic 
education. The English teacher does a 
great service to the teacher of citizen- 
ship through training pupils to take part 
effectively in forums. “Before many 
years,” declares the English textbook 
we have previously quoted, “we shall 
either take part in open forums or be- 
come citizens who are unable or afraid 
to express ourselves and who permit 
other persons, perhaps those who are not 
good and intelligent, to shape public 
opinion.” 

The English program calls for a num- 
ber of activities that offer the teacher 
an excellent medium for citizenship in- 
struction. Teachers will naturally differ 
in their estimate of the respective value 
of proposed activities. One teacher will 
prefer a debate as a means of solving 
the civic problems that are brought to 
the attention of the pupils; another pre- 
fers the classroom dramatization of 
rich eitizenship material offered pupils 
through the radio and the television; 
the third teacher casts her vote in favor 
of the classroom newspaper as a civic 
education medium. 

When all is said, the activity is but 
a means to an end; it must contribute 
pertinent learnings which students can 
apply to the related subject-matter. 
The end of the activities we have dis- 
cussed is the good citizen, but we can- 
not produce the good citizen without 
religion and morality, which are essen- 
tial to right living and to the public 
welfare. An education that unites in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious elements 
is the best training for citizenship. The 
Father of our country told us in- his fare- 
well address that religion and morality 
are essential supports of citizenship. 
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QO UESTIONS ANswerep 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





[Readers of this department of THe Homi- 
LETIC AND PaAsTORAL REvIEW will see with re- 
gret that in this issue, for the first time in 
many years, the name of Father Joseph P. 
Donovan, C.M., does not appear. The reason 
for this is that at the present time Dr. Dono- 
van finds it inconvenient to continue his work 
with the Review. 

There is no need to speak of the popularity 
this column has enjoyed under the able 
editorship of Dr. Donovan. It is the hope of 
the present writer that the topics discussed 
in this department and the treatment of the 
questions proposed by readers will continue to 
be found both interesting and stimulating.] 


Acts of Faith, Hope and Attrition 
Required of a Convert 


Question: During my years as a 
priest, I have brought a number of adult 
converts into the Church, but only re- 
cently adverted to a preplexing problem 
in connection with these converts. For 
fruitful reception of the Sacrament of 
Baptism by an adult it is necessary that 
the person make acts of faith, hope and 
attrition. I have never adverted to the 
need for eliciting these acts from the 
prospective convert either during tlie 
instruction period or the baptismal 
ceremony itself. 

The interrogation during the cere- 
monies of baptism would, I presume, 
suffice for the act of faith, although 
there is no explicit reference to the ac- 
tual motive of faith, the authority of 
God revealing. But I am genuinely 
troubled as to whether or not these per- 
sons have ever made an act of hope in 
God. Distance and other circumstances 
would constitute a real problem if I 
were to try to contact each convert and 
to reinstruct him in this matter. 

Perhaps you may be able to suggest 
some procedure that I might safely fol- 
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low. Would you also tell me what the 
effect of the subsequent Sacraments 
would be on these persons, presuming 
that they had received Baptism validly 
but without fruit? Do they receive the 
fruit of these Sacraments anyway, or is 
there no grace infused into the soul un- 
less first there is the grace of Baptism? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: As this question is pre- 
sented, there is nothing that the priest 
need do about past converts with regard 
to the acts specified. He is correct in 
judging that the convert’s replies to 
the interrogations at Baptism, and in 
fact the whole ceremony itself, would 
suffice to fulfill the obligation of elicit- 
ing an act of faith. Even before his 
baptism, in the course of taking instruc- 
tions, the prospective convert will natu- 
rally comply often with this precept. 

It is true that an adult must elicit 
an act of faith when revealed truths 
and the divine authority behind them 
are first made known to him. How- 
ever, as has been said, the prospective 
convert surely does this many times 
during his instructions. To fulfill the 
precept of making an act of faith pluries 
in vita does not require a formal act. 
A virtual act of faith suffices, such as 
is found in reciting the Apostles’ Creed, 
in prayer, in making the sign of the 
cross, ete. (efr. Noldin-Schmitt, IT, n. 
13, 3). 

Practically the same thing may be 
said of acts of the virtue of hope. Such 
acts are often made by those who live 
a Christian life, and who possess and 
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act from supernatural faith. Although 
these acts may be virtual and not for- 
mal, they nevertheless are adequate to 
fulfill the divine precept (op. cit., n. 45, 
1, b). Furthermore, the acts of faith 
made by a prospective convert will in- 
clude implicitly an act of hope. 

The practical conclusion is that a 
convert, even during the period of in- 
struction preparatory to his reception 
into the Church, will have occasion 
many times to make the required acts 
of faith and hope. This presupposes, 
of course, that the convert is normally 
expressing his belief and eliciting acts 
of faith in the various truths proposed 
to him during this time. The situation 
could hardly be otherwise if the priest- 
instructor seeks assurance regularly 
that the convert understands the ex- 
planations and believes the doctrines 
presented. 

So far as attrition is concerned, the 
need of this disposition of soul naturally 
cannot be denied or passed over. And 
I daresay that it is quite possible for 
some individual to receive baptism 
without having first made at least an 
act of imperfect sorrow for his sins. If 
sorrow be lacking, the baptism though 
valid will not be fruitful. 

Yet, in the normal course of events 
the necessary sorrow will certainly be 
present, even though the priest has 
failed to call this matter to the convert’s 
attention. A sincere catechumen could 
hardly fail to be sorry for his sins. 
However, if it should happen that an 
adult received baptism validly but un- 
fruitfully because of lack of attrition, 
as soon as the necessary sorrow became 
present subsequently the Sacrament 
would “revive” and the grace of bap- 
tism would be infused into his soul. 

If conditional baptism had been ad- 
ministered, but were actually unneces- 
sary and therefore invalid, the sorrow 
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expressed in the subsequent confession 
(with conditional absolution) would be 
sufficient for remission of the sins com- 
mitted since the first and valid baptism. 
If the conditional baptism were the 
valid one, the conditional absolution 
would be ineffective because the sins 
confessed had been committed before 
baptism. Nevertheless, the penitent’s 
sorrow for sin would be operative with 
regard to those same sins, forgiveness 
for which would be obtained by virtue 
of the sacrament of baptism. If the 
Catholic baptism were administered 
absolutely because there had been no 
previous baptism, the convert would 
not go to confession at the time of his 
reception into the Church. However, 
sorrow for his sins would surely be 
elicited at least on the occasion of his 
first confession. That sorrow, we 
might say, would be effective in two 
respects. Together with the sacrament 
of baptism it would effect remission of 
the sins committed before baptism; and 
with the sacrament of penance it would 
bring about forgiveness of the sins com- 
mitted after baptism and now con- 
fessed. 

Sorrow for sin, it need hardly be said, 
can be elicited even apart from the re- 
ception of a sacrament. Consequently, 
if the convert who has received baptism 
unfruitfully is sorry for his sins :eom- 
mitted before baptism, although he has 
not yet gone to confession, that sorrow 
will bring about the “revival” of the 
sacrament of baptism and the infusion 
of the grace of that sacrament, pro- 
vided that he has not since baptism 
committed a mortal sin for which he 
does not have perfect contrition. 

All of this presumes that the convert 
was in the state of mortal sin at the 
time of his baptism. If he were in the 
state of grace on that occasion, there 
was no obex to impede the reception of 
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the sanctifying grace conferred by bap- 
tism. This last statement contains the 
answer to the question: “Is there no 
grace infused into the soul unless first 
there is the grace of baptism?” 
who have baptism of desire, who believe 
the truths revealed by God so far as 
they know them, and who fulfill the law 
of God so far as they know it with the 
help of His grace, can be in the state of 
grace even without the reception of bap- 
tism by water. . 

With regard to past converts, there- 
fore, there is no need to be disquieted. 
For the future a few suggestions are 
in order. The priest should eall the 
convert’s attention to the acts of faith, 
hope, charity and contrition early in the 
course, urging him to say these prayers 
frequently if not daily, and reeommend- 
ing nightly recitation of the act of con- 
trition. It is advisable to explain at the 
same time the efficacy of an act of per- 
fect contrition, and the importance of 
saying it if one ever has reason to fear 
that he has sinned mortally. 

In accord with the prescriptions of 
the Code the priest, before baptizing a 
convert, should tell him to make an act 
of contrition for all the sins of his past 
life (Canon 752, §1). One might re- 
cite this act with the convert or hear 
him say it aloud. I have preferred to 
let each person recite it privately at the 
altar rail. However, I see no need of 
obliging him at the time of baptism to 
make explicitly the other acts referred 
to above, because he will already have 
fulfilled the precepts many times over. 


Those 


Investigation and Recording of 
Baptism Unlawfully 
Administered by a Child 


Question: Recently I discovered 
that one of the younger pupils in my 
grade school had baptized the eight- 
year-old daughter of a non-Catholic 
couple in the parish. The youngster 
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baptizing had been explaining to his 
companion the necessity of baptism, 
and complied with the request of the 
non-Catholic child that she be baptized. 
The parents of the child have the repu- 
tation of being bitterly opposed to the 
Catholic Church. Was this baptism 
valid? Is it to be considered as bap- 
tism jn the Catholic Church? And 
what steps, if any, should I take in the 
matter? 

PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: Experience indicates that 
the occurrence described is by no means 
rare among Catholic children, who have 
had impressed upon them the necessity 
of baptism for salvation. One conclu- 
sion that we should draw in practice 
from such incidents is the importance 
of making it a part of our instructions 
on baptism, in the classroom and else- 
where, to inform both children and 
adults that baptism is not to be con- 
ferred by anyone other than a priest 
(or deacon) except in danger of death. 

Such instruction, however, will not 
settle a case of the kind described by 
our correspondent. Furthermore, it is 
only the lawfulness and not the validity 
of the baptism that is per se affected 
when, the sacrament is conferred by a 
lay person. Here we are concerned 
with validity. 

The requisites for validity on the 
part of the minister are the correct plac- 
ing of the matter and form of the sacra- 





ment together with the intention of ad- 
ministering baptism. If the recipient 
be an adult, that is, a person with the 
use of reason, he must have at least the 
habitual intention of receiving the sac- 
rament (Noldin-Schmitt, III, n. 41, 5). 

If all of these conditions have been 
fulfilled, there can be no doubt of the 
validity of baptism conferred even by 
a young child. Whether or not they 
have been fulfilled can be determined 
only by careful and prudent investiga- 
tion. I should think it most important 
for the priest who is making the in- 
quiry to be extremely tactful and kind 
in doing so. Otherwise the children be- 
ing interrogated may try to conceal the 
truth because of their fear of punish- 
ment. It is true that baptism conferred 
in the manner described is objectively 
unlawful, but it was probably lawful 
subjectively so far as the youngsters 
are concerned. This can be pointed out 
to them kindly to discourage future 
baptisms of this kind, but without im- 
peding the goal of more immediate im- 
portance, which is to determine the 
validity or invalidity of the baptism 
which was administered. 

The priest should try to learn how 
the baptism was conferred. With a 
Catholic child it is hardly likely that 
any method but that of pouring the 
water would be used, although baptism 
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by sprinkling or immersion cannot be 
ruled out. This point can be determined 
quickly and easily by the priest. It 
is equally important to find out what 
form of words was used, or whether any 
words were said. Instead of suggest- 
ing a form, either correct or incorrect, 
the priest will be prudent to ask simply 
what words were recited. Otherwise 
eagerness to comply with the priest’s 
wishes may lead to a wrong answer. 
The one investigating the baptism 
should likewise inquire whether or not 
the words were said at the same time 
the water was being poured. If there 
was any interval between the matter 
and the form, he should also try to 
learn how long that interval was. 


Admitting the necessity and impor- 
tance of the sacrament of baptism, one 
may still ask why the priest should 
make any inquiry into the matter. The 
principal reason is that the reception 
of valid baptism makes the recipient a 
subject of the Church and the laws of 
the Church. The most important ap- 
plication of this subjection in practice 
will be with regard to marriage legisla- 
tion. The little girl baptized in the 
case proposed, if the baptism was valid, 
will as a result be bound by all of the 
marriage impediments of ecclesiastical 
law, with one possible exception, de- 
pending on the status of a future mar- 
riage*partner. 

The exception just referred to is the 
impediment of disparity of cult. Canon 
1070, gl, provides that a marriage 
contracted by a nonbaptized person 
with a person who was baptized in the 
Catholic Church or who has been con- 
verted to it from heresy or schism, is 
null. One notes here the obvious dis- 
tinction between valid baptism: and 
baptism in the Catholic Church. The 
two are not necessarily the same. Yet, 
it is only baptism in the Catholic 
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Church or conversion to it from heresy 
or schism that will make a person sub- 
ject to the impediment of disparity of 
cult, and likewise to the canonical form 
of marriage (Canon 1099, §1). 

The priest investigating the baptism 
of the girl in the case cannot be expected 
to settle matters like this, upon which 
the solution of a future marriage case 
may depend. Nevertheless, he should 
endeavor to gather so far as possible all 
pertinent information while it is still 
fresh in the minds of those who had any 
part in the baptism. He should try to 
learn whether the child baptized had 
really expressed a desire for baptism, 
and if possible whether the desire of 
being a Catholic had also been ex- 
pressed. Perhaps the youngster wished 
only to be baptized, but because of her 
family’s attitude definitely did not wish 
to be a Catholic. If this were so, I 
should think that she did not acquire 
Catholic status. Even though she had 
been previously baptized validly, the 
same principles would apply in deter- 
mining whether the ceremony in ques- 
tion was equivalent to the acceptance 
of Catholic status. 

It will be realized that we are dis- 
cussing only the case of a non-Catholic 
child who has attained the use of rea- 
son. The Code sets down (Canons 750, 
751) the definite conditions under which 
it is lawful to baptize the infant child 
of non-Catholic parents. Canon 752, 
§1, provides that an adult should not 
be baptized except with his own know]l- 
edge and consent and after proper in- 
struction. An adult in this connection 
means a person with the use of reason, 
even a very young child. Of course, 
one does not in practice, outside of dan- 
ger of death, confer baptism on the child 
of non-Catholics without the parents’ 
consent and without 
Catholic education. 


provision for 
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The Catholic child who administered 
baptism in this case should therefore 
be queried about the points explained 
above. If there were any others who 
were present or who have knowledge 
of the circumstances, they too should be 
questioned. Whether or not it will be 
prudent to make any inquiry of the girl 
baptized must be decided by the priest. 
Certainly it is preferable that she be 
given an opportunity to give her own 
account of what happened, and to ex- 
press her attitude and intention. How- 
ever, because of the family’s hostility 
to the Church it may be better for the 
priest not to become involved so far as 
they are concerned. 

To avoid unnecessary doubts in the 
future, the priest should note the per- 
sonal information that will serve to 
identify all parties—for example, not 
only each child’s name, but also his date 
of birth, the current street address, 
grade in school, parents’ names, ete. 
We all know the difficulties that can 
arise when records give only a person’s 
name, with no further means of identi- 
fying the specific individual. 

What should be done with the in- 
formation thus acquired by the priest? 
It would be well to make several copies. 
One of these the priest should keep so 
that, if his help is sought at some future 
date in a case involving the baptism, he 
will have in writing what he learned at 
the time, and will not be obliged to rely 
entirely on memory. A copy can like- 
wise be kept in the files of the parish 
where the baptism took place. Per- 
haps this copy could be pasted to the 
inside cover of the current baptismal] 
register, and a reference made to it in 
the index of names. Whether or not the 
Chancery Office would wish to have on 
file a copy of the information can easily 
be learned by presenting the matter to 
the officials there, and I believe it would 
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he proper procedure for the priest to 
learn their wishes in this regard. 

Discussion of the case proposed of- 
fers the opportunity of stressing the im- 
portance of recording the baptism of 
the infant child of non-Catholic parents 
who is baptized in danger of death by 
a Catholic, whether the baptism take 
place in a Catholic hospital or not. Un- 
der these circumstances the child is con- 
sidered as baptized in the Catholic 
Church, with the consequences previ- 
ously explained. Even though born of 
non-Catholic parents and _ educated 
outside the Church, this person (since 
January 1, 1949) is bound to the ca- 
nonical form of marriage. Proof of 
Catholic baptism in danger of death 
may in the future offer a comparatively 
easy solution to what would otherwise 
be a complicated or impossible marriage 
case. 


May Communion Be Given 
to a Mental Defective? 


Question: Is it permissible to give 
Holy Communion to a person in such 
a condition that she cannot be under- 
stood except by her parents? She is 
almost aes of talking, using more 


judgment. 


signs than words. Besides that, this 
person does not seem to have her "right 
In such a case Confession 
by interpreter can hardly be made 
without breaking the seal of confession. 
What is to be done? CaPPELLANUS. 

Answer: If the person spoken of by 
our correspondent has a_ sufficient 
knowledge of God and of the obliga- 
tions human beings have towards God 
so that sin is possible, and if she has 
some knowledge of the chief points of 
doctrine about the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance and the Holy Eucharist, she could 
get absolution and receive Holy Com- 
munion. If the confession cannot be 
made in any other way (and nobody 
is bound to use an interpreter), a 
declaration of one’s sinfulness can be 
made by signs, as best as one can (Holy 
Office, February 28, 1633, instruction 
to missionaries who did not know the 
language of the native Christians). If 
it is at all probable that the Sacraments 
will benefit such unfortunate people, 
one should be willing and ready to help 
them, just as Jesus showed special con- 
sideration for the unfortunate and af- 
flicted and suffering people during His 
publie life. 
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May Requiem Masses Be Said 
during Forty Hours’ Adoration? 
Question: The pastor begins the 
Forty Hours’ Adoration on Sunday 
morning. On Monday morning a fu- 
neral service is to be held in the church. 
Should the Blessed Sacrament be ex- 
posed at an early Mass and a veil be 
placed before it during the Funeral 
Mass, or should the Exposition follow 
the Funeral Mass at the regular Missa 
pro Pace? What Mass should be said 
at the funeral services? RECTOR. 


Answer: It is not permitted to say 
or sing Requiem Masses at any altar in 
a church where the Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed. Even the chant or recita- 
tion of the Office of the Dead in choir 
is forbidden during the Exposition. If 
All Souls’ Day falls on the opening day 
of the Forty Hours’ Adoration, the Ex- 
position, without the Mass, follows the 
Mass of the day. If All Soul’s Day 
comes on the third day of the Adora- 
tion, the Reposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, without the Mass, is to be 
made before the Mass of All Souls’ Day 
(Sacred Congregation of Rites, Febru- 
ary 26, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, XI, 143). 
If All Souls’ Day comes on the second 
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day of the adoration, the Missa pro 
Pace is not to be celebrated, and the 
Masses of the day shall be said in 
purple vestments on altars other than 
that of the Exposition. Funeral serv- 
ices cannot be conducted while the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed. The Ex- 
position should, therefore, be made 
after the funeral services, or, if the 
Sacrament was exposed early in the 
morning, it should be put into the 
tabernacle before the funeral and ex- 
posed again after the services. 


Already Answered 


Question: Could you answer this de- 
bated point quam primum in your 
magazine? Is a baptism valid when the 
essential words are interrupted by an 
admonition to the god-mother as to 
how to hold the baby better? The 
formula is not repeated but continued 
where it was interrupted. Quid in 
praxi? 

SACERDOS. 

Answer: As explained in a revent is- 
sue, the interruption does not destroy 
the human sense of the baptismal form- 
ula; consequently, theologians say that 
the baptism should not be repeated con- 
ditionally. 
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Some Recent Religious and 
Apologetical Works 


After giving a series of discussions on 
St. Joseph at Innsbruck University, Fr. 
Joseph Mueller, S8.J., yielded to nu- 
merous requests, and from substantially 
the same discussions wrote his learned 
treatise.! Because it is written in some- 
what technical theological language, 
its appeal may be limited, but it should 
interest the educated laity who to-day 
are showing an appreciation of theologi- 
cal questions. 

The Introduction contains interest- 
ing historical notes on the devotion to 
St. Joseph, although the work itself is 
dogmatic in nature. Fr. Mueller deals 
with the true marriage between Mary 
and Joseph, its qualities, its purpose 
and its fruit. The negative and posi- 
tive nature of the fatherhood of Joseph 
is explained thoroughly. 

Basing his views on the writings of 
the Doctors and ecclesiastical writers 
of the Church from the eighth century 
to the present time, the author shows 
the theological depth and grasp of the 
subject possessed by many of these 
writers. To St. Augustine especially he 
attributes the spiritual acumen fully 
to understand the position of St. Joseph 
in relation to Jesus and Mary. 

Explained in detail are the Saint’s 
great privileges resulting from his 
foster-fatherhood and marriage, the 
Patronage of St. Joseph, and the spe- 
cial veneration due him. This special 





*The Fatherhood of St. Joseph. By the 
Rev. Joseph Mueller, 8.J.; translated by the 
Rev. Athanasius Dengler, O.S.B. (B. Herder 
Book Company, St..Louis 2, Mo.; pp. 238). 


veneration is determined dogmatically 
by considering not only the Saint’s 
eminent personal holiness but also his 
relation to God’s redemptive work, his 
high rank in the supernatural kingdom 
of God and the royal dignity he derived 
therefrom. His special claim to our 
veneration follows as a natural conse- 
quence. A complete Index is given at 
the end of the book, making easy refer- 
ence possible. 

The translation of Fr. Sertillanges’ 
“Kinship,” like that of the author’s 
previous work, “Recollection,” was 
made by the Dominican Sisters of 
Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, 
California. It is divided into seven 
parts: Presence, Providence, Union, 
Love, Self, Neighbor and Apostolate. 
These chapters are subdivided into 
numerous meditations of about one- 
and-a-half to two pages each. 

Fr. Sertillanges brings out the triple 
relation of charity with God, with self, 
and with the neighbor; the perspective 
and sense of balance which a Christian, 
whose life is centered in Christ, will 
have. Wars, calamities and adversities 
(so called by man) have no power to 
defeat him or ruin his interior peace. 
We, of necessity, can only judge “in 
time” and as worldlings. God—and 
God alone— knows exactly what He is 
doing, and He alone is capable of judg- 
ing the universe. The answer for all 
of us lies in complete confidence in God 
and in fulfilling to the best of our 
ability the tasks which He sets before 


? Kinship. By Antonin Gilbert Sertillanges, 
O.P: (McMullen Books, Inc., New York City; 
pp. 234). 
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us, so that we do not hinder the great 
work of creation. 

In this book we have profound and 
inspiring reflections which will deepen 
the interior life; also practical advice 
on how to apply these great truths to 
everyday experience. It should be read 
slowly and thoughtfully. It contains 
a wealth of hidden beauty which may 
be lost to the hurried, casual reader. 

The title of the book is well chosen, 
since the author clearly demonstrates 
the kinship of the “Perfect Abiding in 
Itself” to all creation. 

St. Bernard’s work “On the Love of 
God’’ is truly a classic, for it shows the 
timelessness of Christian fundamentals. 
His perceptive observations and force- 
ful explanations present the modern 
reader with the basic elements of true 
charity—as real to-day as they were 
in the Saint’s own era. 

The first part of the book deals en- 
tirely with how and why God should 
be loved. The second part contains 
“fragments” from St. Bernard’s “Ser- 
mons on the Canticle of Canticles.” 
Telling why probably this work was 
called the “Canticle of Canticles” and 
how it came to be composed, St. Ber- 
nard’s sermons are inspiring explana- 
tions of the beautiful but figurative 
language of this inspired book. The 
unction of grace surely accounts for 
the singular beauty of the Saint’s ex- 
position. He tells us that the nuptial 
song of the Eternal Bridegroom ex- 
presses the chaste and joyous embrace 
of pure souls, a harmony of wills, not 
a sound of the lips but rather a shout 
of the heart, a blending of.affections in 
mutual charity. St. Bernard’s vigorous 
style impresses the reader and adds 
zest to the spiritual life. 

Fr. O’Brien of Notre Dame has com- 
piled an excellent book for the con- 


~ * "Translated by Rev Terence L. Connolly. 
SJ. (Newman Press, Westminster, Md.; pp. 
259). 
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vert apostolate. It comprises twenty- 
nine articles written by bishops and 
priests, all experts in the field of “shar- 
ing the Faith,” and contains a wealth 
of information on the latest methods of 
winning converts—the techniques which 
have proved most effective. 

The book is designed for the laity 
as well as for the clergy and religious. 
Indeed, Fr. O’Brien emphatically states 
that its primary objective is “to enlist 
all the laity in the holy crusade of 
extending Christ’s kingdom in the minds 
and hearts of men.” One of the articles, 
entitled “The Layman’s Call,” by the 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D., 
should have the desired effect. 

If priests and religious would see 
that this book is put into the hands of 
an enlightened laity, it could have far- 
reaching results. Rarely does a non- 
Catholic consult a priest first about the 
Faith. Usually he will turn to a Catho- 
lic friend for the answer to a particular 
matter. The response to this interest 
should be warm and friendly. Thus the 
“first seed” is sown, and it may lead to 
the natural introduction of a priest later 
on who will carry on from that point. 
Fr. Martin J. Scott, S.J., reminds the 
laity that the very best convert-maker, 
of course, is exemplary Catholic life. 
This practical method also has been 
endorsed many times by our Holy 
Father, Pius XII. 

After reading this book, Catholics 
will be less inclined to “change the sub- 
ject” when religion becomes the topic 
of conversation. They will realize their 
duty, as did the early Christians, to 
embrace every opportunity to make 
Christ’s teachings known and loved, 
especially among the churchless millions 
of our own country. 


Cuaries J. Catuan, O.P., Lirr.D. 





‘Sharing the Faith. Edited by John A. 
O’Brien. Ph.D. (Our Sunday Visitor Press, 
Huntington, Ind.; pp. 246). 
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Put these qualities together 
in one Missal! 


>< 25 years of scholarly liturgical research 
»< Yearly printings embodying constant careful revisions 
>< Unsurpassed style, composition and arrangement 


Yes, when these features are combined in one Missal, it can only be 


THE SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 


Each of the three fine editions of the Saint Andrew Daily Missal represents 
more than a quarter of a century’s labor by prominent liturgists and theolo- 
gians. Written by the eminent Benedictine, Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, this 
great work is noted for the beauty and dignity of its Latin translation. 


Each yearly printing brings the Saint Andrew Daily Missal completely up-to- 
date to include all the latest Masses, and the proper Masses for many 
dioceses, special feasts and religious orders in the United States. 


There’s an edition of the Saint Andrew Daily Missal which will suit you per- 
fectly and meet any special ‘needs or demands you may have. The Saint 
Andrew Daily Missal is available in a convenient Four Volume Edition which 
comes in a particularly handy pocket size. For teaching the Mass, the 
Regular Edition is a leading favorite with teachers and students alike. The 
Large Edition is invaluable as a reference work alone—it’s your complete 
Mass Book with over 2000 pages. 


And these editions are outstanding for their simple logical arrangement. 
There are very few references from one part of the Mass to another— 
usually not more than two in any Mass; When- 
ever possible, the Introits, Collects, etc. are 
printed in full for each Mass. 


REGULAR EDITION 


But you'll want to check these qualities yourself, 
so see the edition you need at your earliest con- 
venience. For detailed descriptions and prices, 
send for your Free Illustrated Brochure No. 
SOCM. 


Order from your favorite Church Goods Dealer, Book Store or 


THE E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY 


Church Goods « Religious Articles « Books * Manufacturers of Fine Vestments 


413-415-417 Sibley Street St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Religious Works with a 
Wider Appeal 

By retelling the stories of the Old 
Testament with twentieth-century verve 
and brevity, Fulton Oursler will arouse 
in many hearts a desire to read the 
Bible! This is good. Where dull eru- 
dition and slow pedantry might have 
wearied the reader, modern imagery and 
telescopic technique will challenge and 
hold his interest. Traditionalists and 
experts may well be puzzled by this 
book, which is not meant for them. 
Popularization is always a risk. But 
every sincere attempt to make the story 
of God’s love for man better known de- 
serves respect and encouragement. 
“The Greatest Book” reads well aloud 
and is a good modern example of the 
classic method of story-telling. Maps 
by Rafael Palacios will provide excel- 
lent material when and if this book is 
shown on the screen. 

A reprint carries with it a certain 
aura of security. The fear that a book 
may be of only ephemeral value is in 
part dispelled by the test of a quarter 
of a century. This is true of “What 
Becomes of the Dead?’* A new genera- 
tion is finding in the pages of Canon 
Arendzen’s eschatology the same satis- 
fying clarity and doctrinal solidity that 
appealed to the 1926 reader who was 
interested in theology but lacked any 
scientific training. All the questions 
that are studied in De Novissimis are 
presented by a specialist in terms that 
can enlighten, please and help the non- 
specialist: heaven, hell, purgatory, the 
limbo of the patriarchs, the limbo of 
children, the resurrection and the judg- 
ment. The last four chapters discuss 
the salvation of unbelievers, appari- 
tions, errors on the after-life and im- 
mortality in the light of reason. A 

*The Greatest Book Ever Written (Double- 
day and Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y.). 


* What Becomes of the Dead? By J. P. 
Arendzen (Sheed and Ward, New York City). 
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final note sets to rest speculations about 
Enoch and Elias. The lay Catholic 
will find much in these pages that can 
deepen his knowledge and kindle his 
love. Perhaps he will find that the 
most reassuring pages are those on the 
lumen glorie and “the never-ending 
freshness of heaven.” 

Biographies of the founder of West- 
ern Monasticism have for the past 
quarter of the century been of slight 
import. A new authoritative study was 
needed, one that could be read with 
pleasure by the non-specialist and profit 
by the scholar. For this reason Dom 
Gregory Roettger has placed English 
readers in his debt by his clear, smooth 
and accurate translation of Cardinal 
Schuster’s Life of St. Benedict.* A\l- 
though this is and will remain a stand- 
ard work, it is in certain respects dis- 
appointing: the biographical pattern is 
the one that was first proposed by St. 
Gregory and that has been followed 
by many authors since the seventh 
century; no new sources have been 
used, nor is there any startlingly un- 
usual interpretation. But within the 
traditional pattern Cardinal Schuster 
has given clear and at times beautiful 
pages. The chapters that treat of 
Benedictine life and liturgical worship 
are to be highly recommended. 

The Jewish problem has been the sub- 
ject of an abundant literature within 
the last few years, and it has been stud- 
ied in many works dealing with the 
historical, economic and political issues. 
No solution will be more than a super- 
ficial palliative unless it embraces both 
the theological and cultural aspects. 
For this reason Rabbi Bokser’s book is 
valuable. In eight chapters the author 
traces the history of the Talmud and 
expounds some of its logical, social, 


*St. Benedict and His Times. By Ilde- 
phonse Cardinal Schuster (B. Herder Book 
Co., Saint Louis, Mo.). 
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legal and moral doctrines. The treat- 
ment is clear and adapted to the general 
reader, who usually has only a vague 
idea of this literary classic. The Tai- 
mud* was composed as a supplement to 
the Old Testament, and contains in ap- 
proximately forty volumes the Jewish 
literpretation of Sacred Scripture. 


K. SULLIVAN. 


Two Biographical Studies 


“The Message of Thérése of Lisieux”?! 
is a character study of a great Saint 
who has left her mark of originality 
on Catholic spiritual life. It is well 
for us that the role of the Saints has 
always been to lead us back to the 
spirit of the Gospels. With each gen- 
eration new channels of thought arise 
and tend to lead some people astray. 
Fr. Philipon shows how St. Thérése “re- 
discovered” the Fatherhood of God for 
us by emphasizing that attitude of 
filial love, trust and confidence which 
all children of God should have. 

In his treatment of the Saint’s life, 
the author has used the same technique 
which St. Thérése herself employed— 
discarding all non-essentials. The re- 
sult is a happy combination of facts 
concisely written and attractively pre- 
sented. We are shown how St. Thérése’s 
holiness was distinguished from that of 
other Saints by the negative character- 
istics peculiar to her spiritual life: ab- 
sence of extraordinary mortification, 
extraordinary mystical 
states, absence of method of prayer, 
absence of any unusual deeds. But Fr. 
Philipon also points out how this 
Saint’s “littleness’” was combined with 
great courage and perseverance. She 


absence of 


*The Wisdom of the Talmud. By Rabbi 
Ben Zion Bokser (Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1951). 

‘The Message of Thérése of Lisieux. By 
M. M. Philipon, O.P.; translated by E. J. 
Ross (The Newman Press, Westminster, Md.; 
pp. 121). 











NEW AND 
IMPORTANT 


SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF 


FATHER STEUART, S.J. 


Collected and arranged by Katherine 
Kendall 


Addresses and conferences of Father 
Steuart selected as being representative 
of his best work. His teaching is pre- 
eminently Christo-centric. For he holds 
that if we live by Christ’s life and realize 
that life is significant in, and only in, the 
life of the incarnate Son of God, it must 
be a life of huge humility, detachment and 
dependence, and of limitless loving trust. 
Father Steuart’s holiness is set in normal 
life, informing, integrating, and realized 
in all the elements that make up real life, 
in solid charity, sober humility, our own 
prose passion. -00 


THE WISDOM OF FAITH 


By Msgr. Charles Journet 


An important study in which the widely 
known theologian, Monsignor Journet, 
essays an answer to the question ‘‘What 
is theology?’’ Taking St. Thomas Aquinas 
as his master he regards theology as a 
wisdom, that is, as a knowledge through 
the highest®*cause, God, Although this 
wisdom which is theology has a very strict 
unity, Monsignor Journet discovers in it 
two different functions: speculative the- 
ology and historical theology. The book 
is devoted to an explanation of each of 
these two functions of theology, and it is 
both stimulating and rewarding reading. 


THE HALO ON THE 


SWORD 
St. Joan of Arc 


By Mary Purcell 


“This biography of St. Joan of Arc is one 
of the finest books I have read. It has 
the colour and action of a Sabatini novel. 

. But it is more than a story; it is a 
moving spiritual experience. It is packed 
with colour and incident, with light and 
shade, and it gives a fascinating picture 
of the complex historical background 
against which the Maid lived and died 
But dominating the whole breathless book, 
is St. Joan herself who becomes’a living 
person,’’—John D. Sheridan in The Irish 
School Weekly. August selection of The 
Catholic Literary Foundation $3.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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had the courage to discard anything 
that was merely accidental to holiness, 
thereby making holiness accessible to 
all. She reduced the spiritual life to 
its essence—love. 

Feeling that mortification of the 
spirit was superior to mortification of 
the flesh, St. Thérése sanctified each 
waking moment by her absolute fidelity 
to “little things” and routine duty, not 
this or that particular thing. The 
Saint was always conscious of her 
nothingness, but also proud of being ¢ 
“child of God,” and thereby rose to 
heights of sanctity. The “splinters of 
the Cross” with which her life was 
filled were all offered to her Father 
with ardent love. St. Thérése pioneered 
in a type of holiness that allows no one 
in this day and age to say he cannot 
imitate the Saints. 

This little book will increase the de- 
votion of those who are already famil- 
iar with the life of St. Thérése and in- 
spire them to walk in her “little way.” 

In reading J. Lewis May’s unusual 
biography of Cardinal Newman, one 
immediately senses that it is a labor of 
love and respect.” It is time well spent, 
for the author’s literary style falls very 
little short of Cardinal Newman’s own 
ease of metaphor and rhythmic cadence. 

Mr. May has done a splendid work 
here in portraying that great intellec- 
tual who was so little understood by 
his contemporaries. Cardinal Newman 
was misunderstood for many reasons: 
partly because of his greatness, lesser 
men could not hope to understand him; 
because of his shyness, his immediate 
personal appeal touched but few; be- 
cause jealousy and doubt of his sin- 
cerity made many in the Church hos- 
tile to him, and those outside the fold 
either hated him or were hurt at his 


*Cardinal Newman. By J. Lewis May 
(The Newman Press, Westminster, Md.; pp. 
309). 
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deflection from the Church of England. 

Cardinal Newman’s teaching and 
philosophy were of farreaching impor- 
tance. Certainly his words and 
thoughts were more important than 
his deeds, but most important of all 
was his character—his moral, intellec- 
tual and spiritual altitude. His in- 
tangible spiritual essence reached out 
and touched the hearts of those who 
were attuned to God. 

This biography is unusual in that 
it does not record the deeds of a man, 
but rather gives the over- and under- 
tones of the spiritual illumination which 
shone from within and which motivated 
him. It is a study of the whole man, 
not just what his actions might lead 
one to suppose he was. 

Cardinal Newman received many set- 
backs after his conversion. Had he 
been of smaller stature, these profound 
discouragements might have proved 
too much for him; but, with all his 
intellectual gifts, the Cardinal main- 
tained a saintly simplicity of character. 
Splendid as were his talents, however, 
recognition of them came late in life. 

In speaking of the perfection of 
Cardinal Newman’s literary style, the 
author says: “... he drew from the 
English tongue a greater and richer 
variety of music than any writer since 
Shakespeare.” Few will argue with 
this statement, but there will probably 
be readers who disagree with Mr. May’s 
opinion that Newman the Poet must be 
found in his prose rather than in the 
verses he wrote. With the one excep- 
tion of “Lead Kindly Light,” which he 
considers beautiful and touching poetry, 
the author feels that Cardinal New- 
man’s poetry is mostly rhetoric: splen- 
did, majestic and perfect of its kind, 
but lacking that subtle essence with 
which rhetoric melts into real poetry. 
There is a fine distinction here—rhetoric 
is tuned to the ear, while poetry speaks 
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to the heart. But poetry speaks both 
to the ear and the heart. 

It is therefore in his prose, the author 
contends, that Newman showed him- 
self a poet. The haunting soft cadence 
of words beautifully put together, the 
spirit within them, the “stillness that 
speaks’’—such was the poetry of New- 
man’s prose. 

To those already familiar with New- 
man’s works, this book will give deeper 
insight into and understanding of the 
great man himself, and will increase 
respect for his teachings and philosophy. 
As for those unacquainted with his 
writings, this study will perhaps make 
them wish to find out more about the 
man who was “gracious yet austere, 
stately yet natural, courteous yet grave, 
a true son of Oxford, a great Prince of 
the Chureh’—John Henry Cardinal 
Newman. 





CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., Lirr.D. 


English and Irish Publications 


Douglas Hyde has brought out an- 
other edition of his deservedly well- 
known “The Answer to Communism.” 
He knows all about the enemy in our 
midst, and his exposure of it in this 
and other books has been a great serv- 
ice to the Church in English-speaking 
and some other countries. Not all will 
agree with Mr. Hyde’s positive sugges- 
tions, but that does not make them less 
worth making. The publisher is Pater- 
noster Publications. 

Two valuable reprints are again on 
the market: “Prayer in Faith” by Janet 
Erskine Stuart (published by Sands) 
and “Welcome,” Mother Mary Loyola’s 
popular book of Holy Communion de- 
votions (Burns, Oates). 

Dom Hubert Van Zeller is in the lists 
again with his reminiscences of his days 
as a boy at Downside. Cheerful, 
lovable, witty and fantastie are all ad- 


jectives rightly descriptive of “Willingly 
to School,” published by Sheed and 
Ward. 

The first volume has appeared of the 
collected works of Abbot Vonier, pub- 
lished by Burns, Oates. It deals with 
the Incarnation and Redemption and 
includes “The Christian Mind,” “The 
Personality of Christ,” “The Victory of 
Christ” and “The Divine Motherhood.” 

Francis J. Riptey, C.MS. 
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Wherever it shines before the tabernacle . . . in tiny mission chapel or 
vast cathedral . . . the Sanctuary Light is a universal sign of the real 
presence of the Eucharistic Christ . . . a symbol that speaks in every 


language, saying: ““Come, let us kneel before the Lord that made us 
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